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PREFACE. 


OBJECTIONS  to  the  Christian  religion  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  three  classes,  according  to 
the  principles  and  hypotheses  from  which  they 
severally  proceed. 

Some  objections  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  are 
based  upon  the  alleged  incompatibility  of  the  results 
of  modern  scientific  inquiry  with  certain  funda- 
mental positions  of  the  Christian  faith  respecting 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  natural  history 
of  man.  Some,  again,  purport  to  be  based  upon 
criticism  of  the  historical  validity  of  the  early 
monuments  of  Christianity.  A  third  and  last  class 
of  objections  is  based  upon  the  alleged  a  priori 
impossibility,  incredibility,  and  superfluousness  of 
a  supernatural  revelation  at  all,  and  upon  the 
alleged  a  priori  incredibility  and  argumentative 
weakness  of  all  supernatural  events,  including  those 
whose  witness  is  claimed  for  Christian  teaching. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  following  essay  I  have  confined  myself 
to  the  third  class  of  objections.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  reason  antecedently 
fatal  to  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  religion,  nor  to 
supernatural  occurrences.  In  the  concluding  sec- 
tion I  have  added  certain  considerations  which 
confirm,  indeed,  the  general  fitness  of  Christianity, 
but  do  not  bear  directly  upon  the  main  subject 
of  the  essay.  They  are  intended  to  make  the 
situation  clear — to  show  how  great  an  enterprise 
lies  before  those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  think 
fit  to  abandon  the  Christian  faith. 

I  have  now  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  the  eminent  writers  who  before  me  have  treated 
the  same  subject.  In  an  argument  which  on  both 
sides  is  to  a  certain  extent  traditional,  I  have,  as 
was  natural  and  in  fact  necessary,  had  occasion 
to  say  not  a  little  which  has  been  in  substance 
said  before.  Whether  my  own  contributions  to  the 
argument,  either  in  arrangement  or  in  thought, 
justify  the  reproduction  of  so  much  that  is  old  is 
for  the  reader  to  determine. 

H.  Ll.  B. 
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REASON  AND  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 


i. 

FAITH   AND   REASON. 

"  The  evidence  must  be  of  no  uncertain  character 
which  can  warrant  our  abandoning  the  guidance  of 
reason  and  blindly  accepting  doctrines  which,  if 
not  supernatural  truths,  must  be  rejected  by  the 
human  intellect  as  monstrous  delusions." 

Here  it  is  implied  that  reason  is  a  guide,  that  it 
does  guide  us,  or  did  guide  us  before  we  accepted 
certain  doctrines.  Let  us  consider  in  what  sense 
reason  is  a  guide,  whether  it  did  guide  us  once, 
whether  it  can  be  said  to  guide  us  now.  For 
this  purpose  we  must  first  consider  what  reason 
is— not  what  it  is  in  its  inner  self,  but  what  are  the 
general  meanings  attached  to  the  word  as  it  is 
ordinarily  used. 

Reason  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses. 
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i.  It  may  mean  the  general  congruity  and  ante- 
cedent likelihood  of  a  thing,  its  measurableness, 
its  capability  of  being  analyzed  and  reduced  to 
relations  which  the  mind  can  appropriate.  Thus 
the  planetary  orbits  were  in  ancient  astronomy 
supposed  to  describe  a  circle  as  being  more  self- 
congruous,  more  conformable  to  reason  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  than  the  figure  more  or  less 
elliptical  which  modern  astronomy  assigns  to  them. 
The  doctrine  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity  is  contrary 
to  reason  in  this  sense.  It  is  contrary  to  the  ante- 
cedent likelihood  of  a  personal  being ;  it  cannot  be 
seized  by  the  mind  in  one  act  of  the  imagination. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  also 
contrary  to  reason  in  this  sense  ;  the  purging  away 
of  sin  and  the  sanctification  of  sinners  has  no  con- 
gruity, no  coherence  evident  with  the  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  glorification  of  a  Divine  person. 
The  mind  cannot  see,  cannot  grasp,  how  the  one 
caused  or  effected  the  other ;  there  is  no  chain,  no 
third  term  visible  connecting  the  two. 

2.  Reason  is  used  in  another  sense  as  logic — 
correct  arguing  from  antecedents,  whether  the 
argument  carry  with  it  irresistible  or  only  prob- 
able conviction.  For  instance,  from  the  fact  that 
the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
equal,  it  is  reasonably  and   irresistibly  concluded 
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that  all  equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular.     Or, 
again,  a  number  of  trustworthy  persons  witnessed 
the  great   earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  have  left  an 
account  of  it  behind  them  ;   it  becomes  an  act  of 
reason    to   believe   that   such    an    earthquake    did 
actually  take  place.     Or,  again,  from  impressions 
found   on  slabs  of  hard    rock    dug  from    a    great 
depth  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  im- 
pressions  correspond    with   the    fossil    moulds    of 
animals  found  embedded  in  similar  rocks,  we  are 
led  by  reason  to  infer  that  this  rock  must  at  one 
time  have  had   the  consistency  of  soft   mud  or  of 
moist  sand. 

In  which  of  these  two  senses  can  reason  be  said 
to  exercise  guidance— that  is  to  say,  a  guidance 
which  is  indispensable  and  unerring?  Certainly 
not  reason  in  the  sense  of  prejudgment  and  ante- 
cedent probability.  Reason  in  that  sense  does  not 
lead  on  to  any  new  truth  ;  the  consideration  of  it 
does  not  necessarily  or  spontaneously  bring  fresh 
facts  before  the  mind.  It  is  at  best  a  gauge  of 
truth,  a  mould  according  to  which  theories  of  facts 
acquired  may  be  shaped.  It  turns  out  frequently 
to  be  a  very  fallacious  gauge.  The  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy,  with  its  cycles  and  epicycles, 
was  in  a  great  measure  shaped  in  accordance  with 
it,  and   it  was   one  of  the  first  labours  of  modern 
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astronomy  to  dispel  the  illusions  of  this  so-called 
reason. 

Reason,  in  this  meaning  of  the  word,  is  but 
another  name  for  common  sense — an  excellent 
guide  in  the  common  things  of  life,  but  deceptive 
in  matters  beyond  the  limit  of  our  experience. 
Reason,  or  common  sense,  is  in  truth  nothing  but 
the  facts  and  the  science  with  which  the  mind  has 
been  furnished  by  experience  or  instruction  ab- 
stracted and  generalized,  very  often  unconsciously, 
into  certain  broad  principles.  It  is  thus  an  abstract, 
a  reflex,  of  past  experience  ;  it  cannot  guide  to 
future  or  new  experience,  and  when  brought  to 
deal  with  it  cannot  always  adequately  measure  it. 
It  is  a  modern  form,  more  subtle,  less  naif,  of  the 
primitive  analogia  hominis  which  Bacon  decried. 
Some  of  the  most  familiar  and  well-established 
principles  of  science  are  contrary  to  this  reason. 
The  law  of  gravitation,  for  instance — the  general 
fact  which  it  enunciates,  that  large  bodies  attract, 
draw  to  them,  smaller  bodies,  is  altogether  beside 
reason  ;  nay,  that  an  inert  body  should  exercise 
force,  that  two  bodies  should  meet,  the  one  not 
impelled,  the  other  not  actively  drawing,  that  is 
without  any  visible  or  intelligible  cause  of  motion, 
is  contrary  to  reason.  And  yet  not  the  less  for 
that  contrariety  to  reason  is  the  law  of  gravitation 
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a  statement  of  a  universally  observed  fact.  Reason 
in  this  sense,  as  a  mass  of  principles  and  modes  of 
thought  gradually  and  often  unconsciously  ab- 
stracted from  past  experience,  is  never  a  guide  to, 
and  often  an  unsafe  criterion  of,  new  inquiries. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  not  only  contrariety 
to  reason  in   the   sense   spoken  of,  but  even  self- 
contradictoriness    is   no  disproof  of  the  possibility 
or  existence  of  a  fact.     Some  ancient  philosophers 
denied  the  fact  of  motion  ;  they  proved,  and  their 
proof  has  never  been   refuted,  that  to    assert  the 
motion  of  a  body  implied   two   mutually  contra- 
dictory statements  as  to  the  place  of  a  body  ;  from 
that  they  concluded   that    motion   was    unreal,   a 
conclusion   repudiated   by   the    universal   sense  of 
mankind.     So  many,  indeed,   are   the  self-contra- 
dictions to  be  found  in  the  most  general  facts  and 
conceptions,  that   the  philosophy  of  Hegel  takes 
note  of  these  contradictions,  and  assumes  in  part 
at    least   to  be  built   upon   them,    and    holds    for 
universal    in   all  things  that  self-contradictoriness 
which   some    have    seen    in    supernaturally    com- 
municated facts,  and  urged  as  a  disproof  of  their 
reality. 

That  which  is  an  unsafe  gauge  of  the  results  of 
palpable  sensible  experience,  must  be  still  more  so 
of  that   which   lies    outside   all    experience.     The 
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doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  may  be 
monstrous  delusions,  but  if  it  be  because  they  are 
contrary  to  reason,  then  they  are  not  more  so  than 
the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  propositions  of 
natural  theology.  To  say  that  God  is  a  Spirit, 
that  is  a  self-conscious  power,  not  possessed  of,  nor 
acting  through,  a  body,  is  not  less  irrational  than  to 
say  that  God  is  three  Persons  in  one  God.  Modern 
Theistic  objectors  to  Christianity  seize  upon  the 
latter  proposition  as  contrary  to  reason — and  it 
certainly  is  incomprehensible  by  the  human  mind 
— while  they  pass  by  the  former,  namely,  that  God 
is  a  Spirit,  which  is  not  less  incomprehensible  by 
human  reason,  and  is  equally  difficult,  or  rather 
equally  impossible,  for  the  imagination  to  master. 
This  simplest  and  most  fundamental  position  of 
natural  theology  needs  only  to  be  examined*  to 
be  found  inconceivable.  To  this,  its  inherent  in- 
conceivableness,  must  be  ascribed  the  tardiness  of 
its  recognition  and  its  acceptance  only  by  the 
most  intelligent  portions  of  mankind ;  whereas 
idolatry,  the  essence  of  which  is  a  belief  in  a 
material,  palpable,  sensible  God,  the  all  but  uni- 
versal belief  of  primitive  antiquity,  has  an  abiding 
vitality,  actually  prevails  among  the  greater  portion 
of  mankind,  and  frequently  reappears  in  places 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  extinct. 
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On  the  other  hand,  reason  taken  to  mean  logic, 
the  correct  arguing  from  premises,  whether  deduc- 
tive or  inductive,  necessary  or  probable,  is  indeed 
a  guide,  the  only  guide,  in  judgment  and  action. 
No  evidence,  however  strong,  can  justify  our  aban- 
doning the  guidance  of  reason  in  this  sense.  For 
it  is  itself  evidence,  and  that  which  gives  cogency 
to  all  evidence ;  it  is  the  normal  sequence  of 
thought,  as  indispensable  to  the  process  of  thought 
as  language  is  to  its  expression. 

The  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  are 
not  contrary  to  reason  in  this  sense.  For  the 
various  propositions  which  embody  these  doctrines 
are  based  upon  reason  so  far  forth  as  they,  like 
the  propositions  of  science,  are  logically  collected. 
They  do  not  rest  upon  the  self-assurance  of  any 
one  individual,  nor  upon  authority  as  such,  nor 
upon  any  reasons  private  to  the  believer  and 
incommunicable  to  others.  If  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  cannot  be  deduced  logically  from  the 
facts  of  Christianity,  then  they  are  not  true  ;  nor 
are  they  otherwise  claimed  to  be  true.  If  the  facts 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  probably  established,  if 
they  can  be  shown  to  be  the  fabrication  of  im- 
postors, or  the  dreams  of  fanatics,  or,  like  other 
systems,  to  be  of  merely  human  growth,  beginning 
and  growing  from  earthly  causes,  then 
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"The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth, 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground." 

They  must  go  the  way  of  all  things  which  are  not 
objectively  and  substantially  true. 

The  celebrated  antagonism,  then,  between  faith 
and  reason  is  no  mortal  enmity  after  all  ;  it  is  non- 
existent. The  real  quarrel  is  between  faith  and 
a  false  reason,  a  preconception,  a  prejudice  dis- 
guised as  reason,  which  from  time  to  time  is  as 
much  at  odds  with  science  as  it  is  with  faith.  Faith 
is  nothing  but  what  reason  has  gathered  in  religious 
matter,  just  as  science  is  nothing  but  what  reason 
has  gathered  in  natural  matter.  Faith  is  not  a 
method,  nor  a  faculty,  nor  a  principle  of  knowledge 
peculiar  to  religion  ;  if  it  were,  religion  could  not 
claim  to  be  universal ;  it  could  only  challenge  the 
obedience  of  peculiarly  constituted  minds.  Faith 
is  simply  the  habitual  assent  of  the  mind  to  con- 
clusions in  religious  matter  logically  conveyed  to  it. 
Some  of  these  conclusions  the  mind  is  unable  to 
figure  to  itself ;  in  like  manner  it  cannot  figure  to 
itself  some  of  the  conclusions  of  science.  But  this 
incompetence  of  the  mind  makes  neither  the  former 
nor  the  latter  contrary  to  reason.  They  would 
only  be  contrary  to  or  rather  beside  reason,  if  they 
were  faultily  gathered  from  their  premises.  The 
class  of  facts,  indeed,  of  which  faith  takes  cognizance 
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is  not  the  class  with  which  science  has  to  deal, 
The  function  of  the  latter  is  to  ascertain  the  ordi- 
nary sequences  of  natural  causes  and  effects  ;  it 
deals,  therefore,  with  the  natural  order  of  things, 
uninterrupted  by  supernatural  causes.  Faith,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  cognizance  of  the  exceptions 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  supernatural 
suspensions  of  natural  order,  not  exclusively,  how- 
ever, and  from  them  reasonably  deduces  the  divine 
mission  of  those  persons  with  whom  these  super- 
natural events  are  associated.  These  supernatural 
facts  themselves  are  arrived  at  just  as  natural  facts 
are  by  the  reasons  proper  to  the  proof  of  all  facts, 
that  is  by  their  evidence  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  antecedent  presumptions  for  or  against  them. 

To  believe  in  a  miracle  as  such,  apart  from  the 
grounds  which  make  it  reasonably  probable,  cannot 
obviously,  on  any  principles,  whether  Christian  or 
not,  be  meritorious,  although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
some  illustrious  writers  have  used  expressions 
which  might  seem  to  favour  another  view.  In 
itself  such  a  belief  without  grounds  is  morally 
colourless.  To  believe  that  which  may  or  may  not 
have  happened  without  any  reason  for  such  a  be- 
lief, except  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  event, 
would,  if  such  a  mental  state  were  possible,  argue 
intellectual  perversion.      An   assent   to   any   pro- 
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position  whatsoever  must  be  necessarily  an  intel- 
lectual assent,  and  therefore  conditioned  by  the 
laws  of  thought,  that  is,  by  logic ;  it  must  imply  a 
premise  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  premises  of 
assents  to  recorded  events  such  as  miracles,  are 
primarily  testimonial  evidences.  Men  have  doubt- 
less in  some  cases  believed  on  insufficient  evidence. 
To  believe,  however,  on  insufficient  evidence  is  very 
different  from  believing  independently  of  evidence  ; 
yet  even  then  such  a  belief  on  insufficient  evidence 
as  being  imperfect  can  hardly  be  meritorious,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  imperfection  as  such  can 
be  pleasing  to  God.  The  over-readiness  to  assent 
to  a  supernatural  occurrence  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence doubtless  often  proceeds  in  part  from  a 
habit  of  accepting  miracles  after  due  inquiry  into 
their  evidence,  and  seems  to  be  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  a  virtuous  extreme  of  that  habit.  But 
in  actuality  it  is  as  much  a  vicious  extreme  to 
accept  miracles  on  insufficient  evidence,  as  it  is 
to  reject  them  when  the  evidence  in  their  favour 
preponderates.  To  believe  too  much  is  not  better 
nor  worse  than,  but  as  bad  as,  to  believe  too  little. 

That  the  positions  of  faith  are  as  much  amenable 
to  reason,  or  the  rules  of  logic,  as  the  positions  of 
natural  theology,  seems  plainly  to  result  from  the 
words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  "  Sine  fide 
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autem  impossible  est  placere  Deo,  credere  enim 
oportet  accedentem  ad  Deum  quia  est  et  inqui- 
rentibus  se,  remunerator  sit." 1  Faith  in  this  passage 
is  made  to  cover  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  ; 
that  is,  in  a  position  prior  to  Revelation  given 
ultimately  by  reason  dealing  with  the  palpable 
facts  of  the  universe.  "  Invisibilia  enim  ipsius  a 
creatura  mundi  per  ea  qua  facta  sunt  intellects 
conspiciuntur,  sempiterna  quoque  ejus  virtus  et 
Divinitas." 2 

Faith,  then,  cannot  be  a  supernaturally  given 
power  of  perceiving  certain  truths  ;  it  is  but  the 
ordinary  logical  process  of  the  acquiring  of  know- 
ledge applied  to  theological  matter,  and  assisted 
in  certain  cases,  not  as  regards  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge,  but  as  regards  the  retaining  and  the 
realizing  of  knowledge  acquired,  by  supernatural 
grace. 

Christianity,  then,  claims  to  be  believed  on  its 
evidences ;  in  no  other  way  could  it  or  any  other 
system  be  rightly  accepted.  The  evidences  on  the 
strength  of  which  it  is  received  differ  naturally  in 
individuals,  according  to  their  culture,  age,  condi- 
tion, and  other  circumstances.  Some  have  the 
leisure  and  ability  to  examine  the  facts  for  them- 
selves;    others— the  young  and   ignorant — accept 

1  Heb.  xi.  6.  2  Rom#  it  20> 
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them  on  authority,  just  as  they  would  accept  pro- 
positions in  chemistry  or  optics  ;  then  if  so  be  they 
are  verified  later  on  by  the  individual  reason  and 
observation  of  the  more  advanced  student.  But 
whether  they  are  accepted  by  a  child  or  by  a  philo- 
sopher, they  are  accepted  on  reasonable  grounds— 
the  same  in  kind  or  degree  as  those  on  which,  under 
the  like  circumstances,  other  facts,  whether  of  his- 
tory, or  of  science,  or  of  the  arts  of  life,  are  taught 
and  received. 

The  general  belief,  then,  given  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  following 
of  any  fundamentally  false  guidance.  And  if  those 
doctrines  be  monstrous  delusions,  they  are  mon- 
strous delusions  which  have  come  to  us  in  the  way 
of  reason.  If  we  abandon  them,  it  must  be,  not  by 
denying  the  general  principles  on  which  we  have 
accepted  them,  for  they  are  the  general  indispen- 
sable principles  of  all  rational  inferences,  but  by 
correcting  particular  errors  in  the  process  which 
established  belief. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  will  be  evident  that 
one  whole  class  of  objections  to  supernatural  reli- 
gion, namely,  those  deduced  from  preconceptions  as 
to  the  Divine  character,  must  be  rejected  as  unten- 
able. These  objections  may  advance  the  plea  of 
reason,  but  it  is  that  of  the  weak,  fallible,  and  falla- 
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cious  reason,  not  of  the  unerring  and  indispensable 
guide.  Some  of  these  objections  have  not  even 
the  colour  of  either  kind  of  reason.  It  is  mere 
trifling  to  argue  against  the  idea  of  miraculous 
suspension  of  law  as  implying  an  "  unworthy  concep- 
tion of  a  God."  As  to  whether  suspension  of  law  be 
or  be  not  unworthy  of  the  Most  High,  is  matter  of 
the  merest  opinion,  in  which,  moreover,  most  voices, 
and  with  them  the  best,  are  against  the  objector. 
It  is  very  obvious,  moreover,  that  we  cannot  with 
logical  propriety  argue  against  the  particular  con- 
tents of  a  revelation  from  data  supplied  by  the 
revelation  itself,  for  that  would  be  to  accept  and 
reject  the  revelation  in  the  same  train  of  argument. 
Moreover,  the  matter  of  the  argument  is  such  that 
a  contradictory  cannot  be  established.  No  conclu- 
sive argument,  therefore,  can  possibly  be  drawn 
from  the  data  of  revelation  against  the  fact  of  a 
revelation  or  against  the  contents  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  fresh  arguments  ab  extra 
against  the  evidences  of  supernatural  religion  must 
be  met  and  refuted  in  detail,  if  the  facts  which  the 
evidences  established  are  to  remain  objects  of 
belief.  Supernatural  facts  and  occurrences  are,  as 
has  been  remarked,  like  other  facts  and  occurrences, 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  only  be  believed  on 
probable  evidence.     Of  late  it  has  been  advanced 
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that  miraculous  facts  are  not  like  other  facts,  but 
are  altogether  incredible,  not  to  be  accepted  on 
any  evidence  however  strong.  But  the  validity  of 
this  new  canon  of  evidence  bearing  exclusively  upon 
supernatural  events  will  be  more  conveniently  dealt 
with  when  certain  other  points  of  cognate  import 
shall  have  been  raised  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
disposed  of. 


II. 

THE   BURDEN   OF   PROOF. 

There  is,  then,  no  real  question  of  abandoning  the 
guidance  of  reason  ;  no  reason  that  could  be  at 
issue  with  the  doctrines  of  supernatural  religion 
was  ever  a  guide  of  inquiry.  Such  a  reason  was 
at  best  a  gauge  of  conceptions,  a  gauge  often 
fallacious  and  untrustworthy,  not  safely  applicable 
to  conceptions  taken  from  beyond  the  sphere  of 
common  experience,  that  is,  to  supernatural  facts. 
Whereas  the  reason  which  does  guide,  namely,  the 
rules  and  procedure  of  logic,  have  not  been  aban- 
doned by  those  who  accept  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity— at  least,  not  consciously ;  indeed,  reason 
in  that  sense  could  not  be  abandoned,  as  long  as 
the  believers  in  Christianity  are  rational  beings, 
and  as  long  as  Christianity  is  the  Christianity  of 
history  and  not  an  emotional  mysticism.  The 
statement,  then,  implied  in  the  quotation  with  which 
the  preceding  section  commenced,  that  while  wc 
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were  following  the  guidance  of  reason  Christianity 
appeared  with  its  monstrous  delusions  and  caused 
us  to  err  from  reason,  is  inexact,  and  the  practical 
inference  which  was  intended  to  be  drawn  from 
this  implied  statement,  namely,  that  we  should 
cease  to  believe  in  Christianity  until  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  true,  falls  through. 

Yet  a  question  remains  which  may  appropriately 
and  conveniently,  in  reference  to  the  subject  before 
us,  be  called  that  of  the  burden  of  proof.  Upon 
whose  shoulders,  we  may  ask,  does  the  burden  of 
proof  or  of  disproof  in  this  matter  rightfully  rest  ? 
In  merely  speculative  matters  it  can  rarely  be  of 
serious  importance  as  to  who  is  called  upon  to 
prove  or  disprove  a  theory.  In  opinions  or  theories 
which  involve  practice  it  is  otherwise.  In  those 
cases  it  is  the  general  rule  that  principles  and 
hypotheses  in  possession,  as  it  were,  should  be  held 
to  be  true  until  they  are  positively  disproved.  The 
rule  is  but  a  reasonable  one;  it  secures  a  certain 
continuity  and  consistency  of  action,  which  would 
be  entirely  destroyed  if  action  were  suspended  at 
every  appearance  of  doubt  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  being  conducted.  To  the  case  of 
Christianity  this  rule  eminently  applies.  The 
Christian  religion  is  in  intimate  and  working  rela- 
tion to  the  daily  conduct  of  its  adherents.     It  is  a 
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moral  code  as  well  as  a  religion.  It  is  not  like  a 
theory  of  the  courses  of  the  stars,  or  of  the  fructifi- 
cation of  plants,  which  may  be  discussed  at  leisure, 
dismissed  or  resumed,  without  affecting  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  pulse,  as  it  were,  of  the  moral 
life.  It  is  a  theory  of  life  and  its  duties;  it  is  the 
sole  culture,  the  breath  of  the  moral  life,  of  great 
masses  of  men.  If  it  be  not  true,  then  the  current 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  must  be  greatly  altered, 
if  not  reversed.  To  suspend  belief  in  it  pending 
the  result  of  what  may  be  a  tedious  and  lengthened 
inquiry  would,  if  practicable  itself,  in  the  case  of 
many  individuals  amount  to  a  suspension  of  moral 
action.  But  it  is  not  practicable.  To  cease  to  believe 
in  one  set  of  moral  principles  without  believing  in 
another  set,  is  plainly  impossible  for  those  who  are 
called  upon  almost  every  minute  to  act  upon  some 
principle  or  other.  Habits,  even  when  formed, 
cannot  maintain  themselves  without  a  root  of 
principle ;  they  cannot  even  be  formed  unless  they 
start  from  a  principle. 

Here  it  may  be  relevant  to  observe  that  the 
possession  of  moral  principles  does  not  consist  in 
a  speculative  admiration  of  the  acts  which  proceed 
from  them.  The  mere  fact  of  witnessing  and  ad- 
miring the  actions  of  Christians  does  not,  as  some 
seem   to  think,  communicate  Christian  principles. 

C 
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Christian  principles  are  only  held  by  those  who 
believe  that  acts  of  Christian  morality  are  com- 
manded by  God,  and  that  reward  and  punishment 
respectively  await  those  who  do  them  and  those 
who  leave  them  undone.  Impulses  of  benevolence 
and  utility  may,  and  often  do,  accompany  such 
actions,  but  they  are  not  their  source,  nor  that 
which  supports  and  renews  them.  Such  support  and 
renewal  could  only  come  from  the  Christian  belief, 
with  its  corresponding  motive,  which  originally 
prompted  their  performance.  It  is,  therefore,  by  a 
confusion  of  thought  that  acts  of  generosity,  pity, 
forgiveness,  on  the  part  of  heathen  and  others 
ignorant  of  Christianity  are  sometimes  called 
Christian  actions.  They  are  as  much  and  as  little 
Christian  actions  as  accidental  homicide  is  murder, 
or  as  photography  is  high  art.  The  question 
generally,  however,  as  to  how  far  Christian  conduct 
may  be  expected  to  survive  the  disintegration  of 
Christian  principles  will  be  further  touched  upon 
in  our  concluding  section. 

Suspension  of  judgment,  therefore,  as  regards 
the  truth  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  is  obviously  impracticable  ; 
their  circumstances  are  such  that  they  have  no 
alternative  between  absolute  acceptance  and  abso- 
lute rejection.     They  cannot  reject  that  which  they 
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have,  for  whatever  reasons,  held  to  be  true,  until  it 
is  proved  to  be  false.  Besides  being  impracticable, 
a  suspension  of  judgment  would  be  manifestly 
illusory;  there  are  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
habits,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be 
laid  aside  and  taken  up  again  at  pleasure.  The 
burden  of  proof,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  dis- 
proof, then,  in  this  matter  legitimately  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity. 

Here  the  question  may  most  conveniently  be 
raised  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  we  should  be  justified  in  abandoning  the 
Christian  religion,  although  in  discussing  it  we 
shall  have  to  anticipate  one  or  two  points  to  be 
considered  hereafter.  Christianity,  it  is  very  clear, 
is  in  possession  of  the  field  ;  it  is  accepted  by  the 
great  mass  of  men  with  whom  we  have  to  do  on 
much  the  same  grounds  as  those  on  which  they 
accept  other  facts,  historical  and  geographical, 
which  do  not  come  under  their  own  immediate 
observation.  Upon  what  kind  of  evidence  ought 
that  acceptance  to  be  annulled  ? 

Let  us  consider  the  fundamental  ideas  or  pro- 
positions which  underlie  all  Christian  belief.  They 
are — that  there  are  two  worlds,  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and 
that    from    time   to    time  the  invisible  world  has 
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broken  upon  the  visible,  has  acted  and  made  itself 
felt  in  it,  and  in  a  degree  revealed  itself  in  it 
These  propositions  underlie  not  only  the  Christian, 
but  every  religion  which  claims  to  be  of  super- 
natural origin.  If,  therefore,  it  could  be  proved 
that,  while  of  the  supernatural  world  we  know 
nothing,  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  at  no  time  has 
there  been  any  break  in  the  order  of  the  natural 
world,  and  no  modification  of  its  phenomena 
brought  about  by  causes  different  in  kind  from 
those  known  and  knowable  by  the  purely  scien- 
tific reason,  then  not  only  Christianity,  but  all 
supernatural  religion,  would  be  proved  to  be  false. 
This  proof  could  only  be  effected  by  the  examina- 
tion and  refutation  in  detail  of  every  supernatural 
manifestation  alleged.  To  disprove  the  Christian 
religion,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refute  those 
supernatural  occurrences  only  which  are  alleged  in 
support  of  Christian  teaching.  Such  a  detailed 
refutation,  in  order  to  be  convincing,  should  fairly 
exhaust  the  sum  of  Christian  miracles.  One  miracle 
disproved  does  not  in  many  cases  involve  the  dis- 
proof of  other  miracles  ;  but  one  miracle  fully 
authenticated  would  at  once  shatter  for  ever  the 
whole  fabric  of  unbelief;  nay,  one  miracle  probably 
established  would  render  the  whole  of  Christianity 
probable,  and  suffice  to  bring  it  within  the  province 
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of  reasonable  belief.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
refutation  of  miracles  in  detail  as  implying  an 
examination  and  a  sifting  of  the  evidences  of  a 
great  number  of  events  said  to  have  happened  in 
so  many  different  places  and  at  so  many  different 
dates  within  the  last  six  thousand  years,  and  very 
possibly  more,  would  be  a  very  arduous  task — a 
task,  it  is  needless  to  say,  which  has  never  actually 
been  attempted.  To  give  due  weight  in  the  esti- 
mation of  evidence  to  the  times,  the  places,  the 
personalities,  of  those  by  whom  such  evidence  was 
given,  would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one 
individual.  Moreover,  such  a  refutation,  even  were 
it  accomplished  with  success,  would  not  leave  upon 
the  mind  absolute  certainty  as  to  the  truth  of  its 
result.  Such  certainty  as  it  would  induce  would 
be  that  of  many  accumulated  probabilities — a  cer- 
tainty which  at  its  highest  would  leave  room  for  a 
suspicion  that  the  right  interpretation  had  not 
been  given  to  all  the  cases  examined,  and  with  it 
a  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  whole 
result.  To  this  shadow  of  uncertainty — for,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  all  miracles  had  been  examined 
and  found  wanting,  it  would  be  but  a  shadowy 
uncertainty — would  be  added  another  source  of 
uncertainty,  in  the  doubts  which  would  be  ever 
hovering,  as  it  were,  over  the  exhaustiveness  of  the 
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refutation  ;  for,  after  the  most  minute  investigation, 
it  would  always  be  possible  that  some  hitherto 
unnoticed  miracles  might  present  themselves,  each 
of  which  might  possibly  require  a  separate  refu- 
tation. This  refutation  in  detail  would,  in  fact, 
be  well-nigh  endless,  ever  approaching  but  never 
reaching  completion,  never  absolutely  convincing. 

The  difficulty  and  the  weakness  of  this  method 
of  refutation  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
more  eminent  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity. 
They  have  felt  that  such  a  refutation,  difficult 
almost  to  impossibility  as  it  is  of  execution,  would 
not  at  best  amount  to  a  more  than  highly  probable 
disproof.  And  they  cannot  have  been  strangers 
to  the  instinctive  feeling,  common,  doubtless,  yet 
unacknowledged,  to  which  the  very  heat  and 
animosity  of  some  anti-Christian  controversialists 
give  strong  but  unwilling  testimony,  that  in  this 
matter  nothing  or  little  short  of  absolute  certainty 
can  be  satisfactory.  And  possibly  they  have  felt 
in  some  instances  that  the  so-called  explanations 
of  miracles  which  have  been  propounded,  however 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  do  not  appeal  with  the 
same  force  to  ordinary  intelligences.  Moved  ac- 
cordingly, consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  these 
considerations,  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion 
have  endeavoured  to  recommend  their  objections 
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by  substituting  for  the  detailed  a  posteriori  refuta- 
tion of  miracles  an  a  priori  difficulty,  which  attaches 
to  all  miracles  alike,  and  is  level  with  the  most 
ordinary  understanding.  Such  a  difficulty  they 
believe  to  have  found  in  what  may  be  called  a 
new  canon  of  fact,  almost  amounting  to  a  canon  of 
thought,  which  affirms  the  absolute  unvarying  uni- 
formity of  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  and  incredibility  of  miraculous  ex- 
ceptions to  it. 

How  far  such  a  new  canon  and  its  alleged 
consequences  may  have  been  successfully  estab- 
lished, will  be  considered  further  on.  But  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  the  attempt  at  its  establishment 
witnesses  is  undoubtedly  sound.  No  reasons  which 
fall  short  of  inducing  certainty  can  justify  the 
rejection  of  Christianity  by  those  who  have  once 
come  to  believe  in  it.  As  has  been  intimated  before, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  are  in  the 
minds  of  most  persons  associated,  if  not  identified, 
with  Christianity ;  to  abandon  the  latter  might  not 
be  necessarily  to  abandon  the  former,  but  with 
very  many  that  would  be  the  actual  result.  Such 
an  abandonment  could  not  be  justified  except  for 
plain  and  certain  reasons — reasons  in  themselves  as 
apparent  and  as  convincing  as  those  which  demon- 
strate the  proposition  that  the  angles  at  the  base 
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of  arf  isosceles  triangle  are  equal,  if  not  quite  in 
the  same  degree,  and  with  the  same  precision,  then 
nearly  so. 

To  the  preceding  may  be  added  a  further  con- 
sideration peculiarly  proper  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
This  is  not  an  academical  discussion  about  things 
in  the  distant  past  or  in  the  distant  future,  or  in 
the  earth  beneath  or  in  the  sky  above  us,  bearing 
but  remotely  upon  our  present  selves  ;  but  it 
directly  concerns  our  present  and  most  vital  in- 
terests. For  what  purpose  did  we  come  into  being  ? 
Is  there  another  world  beside  and  beyond  this 
world?  What  is  the  law  of  it?  How  is  it  with 
the  dead  ?  Is  there  a  judgment  to  come  ?  Such, 
and  the  like  of  them,  are  the  questions  to  which 
Christianity  professes  to  give  a  right  answer,  and 
challenges  the  assent  of  each  person  to  whom  that 
answer  has  come  on  pain  of  great  and  lasting  loss. 
Where  so  much,  then,  is  staked  upon  the  rejection 
of  Christianity,  it  is  but  reasonable  and  prudent 
that  the  grounds  which  induce  that  rejection  should 
be  clear,  strong,  and  irrefragable. 

The  foregoing  consideration  has  not  been  intro- 
duced by  any  means  with  a  view  to  prejudge  the 
inquiry,  but  to  bring  out  its  seriousness  and  im- 
portance. The  greatness  of  the  is^ies  of  an 
inquiry,  their  close   relation  to  the  vital   interests 
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of  the  inquirers,  need  be  no  bar  upon  their  thorough- 
ness and  impartiality.  In  medical  science  analogous 
inquiries  bearing  upon  life  and  death  are  every 
day  being  adequately  conducted  by  persons  simi- 
larly interested  in  their  issues.  Where  there  is 
leisure  and  capacity,  there  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
the  conduct  of  any  inquiry.  To  a  serious  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  Christianity  no  rational  Chris- 
tian could  object.  On  the  contrary,  serious  inquiry 
conducted  by  those  who  have  the  necessary  leisure 
and  equipment  for  the  task  should  rather  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  hold  supernatural  religion 
to  be  true.  Doubt  has  its  evil  side;  principles  of 
conduct,  that  which  guides  life,  that  which  is  set 
before  life  as  its  end,  may  not  be  lightly  touched ; 
but  truth  re-established  if  so  be,  nay,  some  truth 
of  whatever  kind  established,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
by  honest  inquiry,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
evil.  But  that  which  the  Christian  Church  has 
ever  most  earnestly  deprecated  for  the  sake  of  its 
members,  has  been  that  butterfly  doubt,  as  it  were, 
which  can  ask  all  questions  and  answer  none — 
which  flits  unceasingly  about,  whether  in  gilded 
saloons  or  in  crowded  workshops,  and,  addressing 
itself  to  those  who  have  neither  the  leisure,  nor 
the  capacity;  nor  the  will  for  a  serious  study  of  the 
question,  leaves  them  neither  believing  wholly  nor 
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wholly  unbelieving,  votaries  of  an  intermittent  faith 
and  of  an  intermittent  unbelief,  with  wills  hopelessly- 
paralyzed,  without  lasting  motives  and  without 
definite  purpose. 


III. 

COMPETING    MIRACLES. 

Supernatural  religion  cannot,  by  universal  con- 
sent, be  evidenced  otherwise  than  by  miracles.  But 
miracles,  it  is  said,  have  an  uncertain  evidential 
value,  for  that  some  of  them  have  been  said  to 
have  been  wrought  in  proof  of  mutually  opposing 
doctrines  ;  although,  in  fact,  no  such  miracles  can 
be  alleged  as  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  a  lying  spirit  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  false  prophets  of  Ahab,  but  we  are 
not  told  that  these  prophets  were  endowed  with 
the  power  of  working  miracles  to  attest  their  de- 
ceiving message.  The  message,  moreover,  had  it 
been  attested  by  miracles,  had  no  doctrinal  import ; 
it  related  only  to  the  issue  of  an  action  morally 
indifferent.  Yet,  although  Scripture  does  not  con- 
tain any  actual  record  of  a  miracle  wrought  in 
support  of  false  doctrine,  it  admits  in  sundry  places 
the  possibility  of  such  miracles  being1  wrought  so 
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as  to  deceive,  if  possible,  even  the  elect.  By  what 
note,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  know  whether  the 
power  which  works  the  miracle  is  from  above,  or 
is  deceiving? 

It  is  plain  that  such  a  note  cannot  be  found  in 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  our  moral  nature 
bestowed  upon  the  doctrine  which  it  is  sought  to 
establish  by  the  miracle.  The  moral  nature  of 
man  is  a  quality  or  quantity  which  varies  much 
in  different  countries  and  individuals.  It  would 
seem  to  bear  a  constant  witness  to  but  one  or 
two  facts  of  natural  religion,  as  that  there  is  an 
Almighty  God,  and  that  He  punishes  and  rewards 
men  according  to  their  deserts.  So  great  have 
been  the  variations  of  the  moral  judgments  of  men, 
that  some  thinkers  have  seen  in  these  variations 
evidences  of  growth  or  progression,  and  thus  made 
changeableness,  in  a  sense,  a  law  of  the  moral 
nature.  It  is  a  law  which  is  very  far  from  having 
been  demonstrated  as  yet ;  but  whether  there  be 
such  a  law  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  that  which  is 
inconstant  and  variable  can  be  no  valid  or  trust- 
worthy test  of  permanent  objective  truth.  More- 
over, the  propositions  which  are  given  in  natural 
religion,  such  as  those  respecting  the  unity  and 
the  power  of  God,  and  His  justice  as  a  Rewarder 
and  Punisher,  are  vague  and  edgeless  ;  they  lack 
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that  definiteness  which  can  alone  fit  conceptions 
to  be  the  measures  and  notes  of  other  conceptions. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  determinations  of  the 
moral  nature  by  itself  cannot  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained, still  further  disqualifies  it  from  acting  as 
arbiter  of  supernaturally  attested  doctrines.  The 
judgment  in  matters  of  morals  of  any  given  person 
are  coloured  by  a  thousand  influences — some  proper 
to  the  individual,  to  his  age,  station,  religion,  edu- 
cation, habits  ;  some  proper  to  his  country,  and 
to  the  state  of  contemporary  thought.  These 
influences  act  upon  different  men  in  many  different 
ways,  and  are  mostly  unperceived  by  those  who 
are  subject  to  them.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
obvious  how  difficult,  even  to  impossibility,  it  would 
be  to  disentangle  in  any  given  moral  judgment 
that  which  is  the  expression  of  the  primitive  un- 
assisted moral  sense  of  him  who  pronounces  it 
from  that  which  is  the  expression  of  the  superadded 
influences.  Lastly,  the  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  moral  nature  is  limited  ;  it  can  only  judge 
within  its  own  sphere,  which  is  that  of  morals. 
Whereas  the  questions  raised  in  supernatural 
religion  are,  or  may  be  in  the  main,  essentially 
physical,  or  rather  metaphysical.  The  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  everlasting  Son,  for 
instance,  although  in  the  belief  of  Christians  it  has 
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effected  the  potential  regeneration  of  the  moral 
nature,  is  in  itself  a  metaphysical  statement.  The 
moral  nature  could  not  be  other  than  mute  before 
it.  If,  then,  our  moral  sense  fails  us,  where,  we 
may  ask  again,  shall  we  find  a  note  of  miracles 
which  shall  vouch  for  their  having  come  from  God  ? 
Let  us  consider  how  miracles  are  said  actually 
to  have  occurred,  and  what  was  their  bearing  upon 
doctrine.  Some  apologists  and  their  opponents 
have  spoken  as  though  miracles  were  wrought  ex- 
pressly to  prove  doctrine  ;  as  though  a  doctrine 
were  proclaimed,  then  challenged,  and  a  miracle 
were  worked  in  answer  to  the  challenge  to  prove 
the  doctrine.  It  is  a  way  of  putting  the  case  em- 
ployed with  bona  fides  on  both  sides  for  the  con- 
venience of  argument,  but  which  does  not  express 
what  actually  occurred.  The  actual  miracles  we 
read  of  in  the  New  Testament  were  not  experi- 
ments, nor  answers  to  a  challenge.  They  were 
phenomena  seen  in  conjunction  with  certain 
teachers,  wrought  by  them  as  the  needs  of  those 
about  them  required,  not  to  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  debate.  Then  upon  those  who  saw  the  miracles 
and  heard  the  teaching  the  conviction  was  wrought 
that  the  teachers  were  divinely  inspired.  We  have 
here,  then,  no  case  of  mutually  opposing  doctrines 
propped   by  corresponding  miracles.     Miracles  as 
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they  actually  occurred  are  the  accompaniments  of 
doctrines,  not  their  direct  proof;  they  vouch  for 
what  is  taught  only  in  so  far  as  they  vouch  for  the 
teacher. 

This,  however,  moves  the  difficulty  ;  it  does  not 
solve  it.  Given  two  teachers,  both  according  to 
testimony  endowed  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  the  one  contradicting  the  other,  how  shall 
we  discern  the  true  from  the  false  ?  The  objection 
thus  stated  brings  before  us  the  great  question  of 
false  religions.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster,  Greek 
Paganism,  Indian  Brahminism,  are,  as  Christians 
believe,  false  religions.  They  appeal  to  miracles 
either  at  their  foundation  or  in  their  ordinary 
economy ;  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  marks  of 
the  falsehood  of  those  miracles  ?  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  historical  enunciation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines  as  attested  by  miracles.  These  doc- 
trines did  not  in  their  entirety  emanate  from  a 
single  teacher.  They  were  unfolded  gradually  by 
a  series  of  teachers  in  the  course  of  many  cen- 
turies. The  first  recorded  teacher  was  Abraham  ; 
then  follow  his  immediate  descendants  ;  then  Moses, 
then  Joshua,  then  David  and  Solomon,  then  Elijah 
and  his  successors,  the  prophets  specially  so  named  ; 
then,  after  a  longer  interval,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  apostles  and  followers.     These  all  have  in 
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successive  ages  appeared  as  religious  teachers,  and 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to 
the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church,  have  set 
the  seal  of  miracles  upon  their  teaching.  Why, 
to  repeat  the  question  with  which  we  started  in 
another  form,  has  belief  been  paid  to  them  and  not 
to  Jannes  and  Jambres,  Zoroaster,  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  who  are  said  to  have  been  wonder-working 
teachers  ?  What  is  the  note  which  distinguishes  the 
former,  the  absence  of  which  justifies  our  rejecting 
the  latter,  even  supposing  that  they  really  did  that 
which  they  pretended  to  do,  namely,  work  miracles  ? 
The  answer  to  this  must  be  that  the  note  of 
truth,  so  to  speak,  which  distinguishes  Abraham, 
Moses,  Elijah,  and  the  Christian  teachers,  is  their 
doctrinal  solidarity.  These  men,  succeeding  one 
another  at  various  intervals  of  time,  form  a  chain 
of  teachers  who  in  different  ages  taught  all  along 
what  was  essentially  the  same  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  was  from  age  to  age  amplified  and  made 
more  definite  by  added,  not  by  contradictory  teach- 
ing, the  basis  of  it  throughout  continuing  the  same, 
namely,  the  unity  and  holiness  of  God.  Each 
successive  teacher  took  up  the  doctrine  as  it  was 
left  him  by  his  predecessors,  and,  divinely  inspired 
as  we  believe,  added  to  it  an  increment  of  fresh  doc- 
trine, or  accentuated  some  particular  portion   of  it, 
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or  drew  from  it  some  timely  practical  inference.  Of 
the  primitive  doctrine  and  the  successive  incre- 
ments made  to .  it,  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  the  sum.  It  is  believed  because  it  is 
attested  by  miracles,  and  because  it  is  at  unity  and 
in  harmony  with  previous  supernatural  teaching 
from  the  beginning.  Christians,  therefore,  do  not 
believe  in  Mahometanism,  not  merely  because  it  is 
apart  from  former  teaching,  but  because  it  is  con- 
tradictory to  it ;  not  adding  to,  but  rather  subtract- 
ing from,  that  which  was  before  taught.  For  a 
similar  reason,  still  more  strongly  emphasized, 
Christians  reject  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster  and 
Brahminism,  for  both  these  systems  of  religion  are 
apart  from  or  opposed  to  the  tradition  of  miracu- 
lous doctrine.  If  an  angel  from  heaven  proclaimed 
them,  they  would  have  to  be  rejected  as  other 
gospels.  Thus,  while  the  miracle  proves  the  doc- 
trine, the  doctrine  once  proved  by  miracles  controls 
and  measures  subsequent  doctrine  enunciated  by 
subsequent  wonder-working  teachers.  Doctrine, 
then,  previously  received  on  sufficient  evidence, 
not  moral  consciousness,  nor  subjective  probability, 
is  the  true  test  of  doctrine  confirmed  by  miracles. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  above  is  but 
an  answer  in  the  barest  outline  to  the  difficulties 
implied  in  the  alleged   miracles  of  false   religions. 

D 
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To  set  forth  at  length  the  reasons  why  we  should 
not  be  fire-worshippers,  or  devotees  of  Vishnu,  or 
Mormons,  would  be  obviously  beyond  the  compass 
of  this  work,  and  possibly  involve  more  labour 
than  any  one  student  could  command.  As  con- 
cerns the  newer  religions,  such  as  Mahometanism 
or  Mormonism,  the  incompatibility  of  their  teach- 
ing with  that  of  Christianity,  which  they  profess 
to  accept  and  to  supplement,  would  seem  a  deci- 
sive argument  against  them.  As  regards  the  older 
religions,  before  such  an  objection  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  many  points,  involving  labo- 
rious research  respecting  die  antiquity  of  their 
teaching  and  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  cast, 
would  have  first  to  be  settled. 

Some  writers  insist  strongly  upon  the  duty, 
according  to  them,  incumbent  upon  each  person 
of  personally  investigating  the  grounds  of  his  reli- 
gious belief.  They  profess  contempt  for  an  here- 
ditary belief,  that  is,  a  belief  accepted  on  authority 
alone.  If  such  an  investigation  be  a  duty,  it  is  for 
most  people  an  obviously  impossible  one  ;  they 
have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  capacity  for  it. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  learnt  and 
accepted  on  authority  that  they  ought  to  be  true 
and  just  in  their  dealings  with  others,  to  keep  their 
bodies  in  temperance  and  chastity,  to  control  their 
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tongues  and  their  thoughts,  have  other  things  to 
do  than  personally  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of 
these  precepts.  This  duty,  said  to  be  indispensable 
to  every  human  being,  would,  in  the  present  state 
of  human  knowledge,  be  impossible  of  fulfilment 
even  by  those  who  can  afford  to  spend  their  life- 
times in  their  libraries  in  the  endeavour  to  perform 
it.  For,  to  be  adequate,  the  inquiry  must  be 
exhaustive,  and  to  be  exhaustive  it  would  involve 
researches  into  as  yet  unexplored  realms  of  history 
and  thought,  upon  which  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  present  day  and  the  labours  of  past  students 
can  throw  little  or  no  helping  light.  The  very 
materials  upon  which  a  judgment  could  be  formed 
as  to  the  date,  reality,  and  import  of  the  alleged 
miracles  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East  are  as 
yet  uncollected.  But  this  need  trouble  none  but 
those  who  teach  and  think  that  this  vast  universal 
inquiry  is  a  practical  duty  binding  upon  all.  The 
question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Brahminism 
or  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  is  not  a  practical  one 
to  the  European  or  Englishman  of  to-day.  The 
practical  question  for  us  of  to-day  is  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  alone 
involves  an  inquiry  beyond  the  resources  of  few 
save  professional  scholars. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
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miracle  authenticates,  proves  the  teacher,  and  that 
where  there  is  doubt,  not  of  the  supernaturalism 
of  the  miracle,  but  of  its  divinity,  then  the  doctrine 
proves  the  miracle.  If  this  seems  fallacious  in 
expression,  the  fallacy  is  purely  a  verbal  one.  The 
miracle  which  proves  the  doctrine  and  the  miracle 
which  is  proved  by  the  doctrine  are  not  the  same. 
The  argument  does  not  move  in  a  real  circle.  It 
is  a  process  of  argumentation  often  used,  and  per- 
fectly valid  in  practical  thinking.  In  the  solution 
of  a  cipher,  for  instance,  the  characters  first  dis- 
covered prove  or  indicate  the  value  of  those  that 
are  undiscovered,  and  those  that  are  thus  discovered 
in  their  turn  prove  or  ratify  the  value  attached  to 
the  characters  first  discovered.  To  pursue  the 
analogy  still  further,  false  and  deceiving  miracles 
may  be  compared  to  superfluous  and  unmeaning 
characters  inserted  among  the  true  and  significant 
characters  on  purpose  to  mislead  and  keep  unsolved 
the  secret  of  the  cipher ;  they  would  at  first  be  put 
aside  for  future  solution,  and  then  on  repeated 
scrutiny  be  found  again  and  again  to  be  insoluble  ; 
then  it  would  be  observed  that  on  their  omission 
the  other  characters  would  give  a  continuous  mean- 
ing. This  would  occur  several  times,  let  us  sup- 
pose, and  the  true  bearing  of  the  misleading  and 
at  first  mysterious  characters  would  be  ascertained 
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and  settled.  In  the  processes  involved  in  such  an 
elucidation  of  a  cipher  we  have  first  the  character 
elucidated  giving  the  sense,  and  then  the  sense 
elucidating  the  character.  There  is  no  fallacy, 
deception,  sophistry  in  this  ;  the  conclusions  are 
perfectly  legitimate,  verified  nearly  at  every  step  ; 
but  there  is  that  intricacy,  that  complexity,  that 
Protean  unseizableness,  which  belongs  to  the  prac- 
tical activity  of  thought. 

Through  a  process  of  this  sort,  not  the  same  but 
analogous,  we  may  imagine  a  mind  to  pass  which 
should  be  confronted  with  two  hostile  wonder- 
working teachers.  The  false  teacher  and  his 
wonders  would  at  first  be  regarded  as  difficulties  ; 
then  by  degrees,  as  it  was  found  that  his  teaching- 
made  no  sense,  as  it  were,  with  former  and  contem- 
porary admitted  true  teaching,  his  right  position 
would  be  assigned  to  him. 

Such  a  process,  however,  is  entirely  imaginary  ; 
we  do  not  know  that  as  yet  any  person  has  had 
occasion  actually  to  pass  through  it,  for  the  diffi- 
culty we  have  been  considering  is  entirely  imagi- 
nary, has  only  a  future  reality.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  no  single  person  at  the  present 
time  is  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  competing 
miracles,  and  uncertain  in  consequence  which  teacher 
to  follow.     In  the  mouths  of  some  recent  objectors 
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who  have  alleged  this  difficulty  of  competing 
miracles,  it  is  almost  professedly  rhetorical  and 
unreal.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  supernatural  at 
all,  and  therefore  less,  if  possible,  in  two  competing 
supernaturals.  Whatever  they  advance  on  the 
assumption  of  the  supernatural  cannot  be  other 
than  hypothetical  ;  competing  miracles  with  them, 
therefore,  are  things  hypothetical  placed  in  an 
hypothetical  conjuncture. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  discussing,  not  a  real 
difficulty,  but  the  phantom  of  one,  posted  in  front, 
as  it  were,  to  cow  us  and  make  us  less  fit  to  meet 
the  real  difficulty  which  is  being  brought  up  behind 
it.  For  \i  we  can  be  brought  to  consider  miracles 
worthless,  we  shall  naturally  be  less  concerned  to 
uphold  their  reality. 

Still,  as  rhetoric  is  closely  akin  to  logic  in  most 
minds,  and  as  imagination  is  constantly  moulding 
and  colouring  our  judgments,  possibly  the  time 
spent  in  dealing  with  a  difficulty  to  so  great  an 
extent  rhetorical  and  imaginary  may  not  have  been 
altogether  wasted. 


IV. 

MIRACLES  AS   ARGUMENTS. 

Miracles  are  said  to  prove,  that  is  to  make 
evident  to  others,  the  Divine  mission  of  those  who 
work  them.  It  is  purposed  in  the  present  section 
to  consider  in  what  sense,  admitting  their  reality, 
they  do  this.  To  that  end  some  of  the  different 
ways  and  degrees  in  which  things  may  be  proved 
must  be  stated.  The  inquiry  will  be  seen  to  throw 
some  light  on  other  points  raised  in  this  discussion. 
The  highest  degree  of  proof  is  irresistible  ;  when 
the  proof  is  presented  the  mind  can  do  no  other 
than  assent  to  the  thing  proved.  Such  a  kind  of 
proof  is  known  as  demonstrative ;  demonstration  is 
the  name  given  to  the  process.  It  will  be  evident 
that  such  a  degree  of  proof  is  not  applicable  to  a 
very  large  sphere  of  conclusions.  Demonstration 
does  not  apply  to  the  occurrences  of  the  past,  for 
the  past  can  only  be  known  on  the  reports  of  others 
or  on  one's  own  memory,  both  of  which  are  liable  to 
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error  and  deception.     Demonstration  or  demonstra- 
tive proof  is  only   possible  in  matters  which  can 
immediately  be  brought  before  the  mind  without 
the  intervention   of  testimony  written   or   spoken. 
The  truths  of  numbers  can  be  demonstrated,  because 
they  can  always  be  referred  to  evidence  immediately 
present.     The   proposition,  for    instance,  that  two 
and  two  make  four  can  be  demonstrated,  for  it  can 
always  be  referred  to  any  two  couples  present  either 
to  the  senses  or  to  the  imagination.    Other  proposi- 
tions respecting  the  qualities  of  individual  things 
can  only  be  demonstrated  by  pointing  them  out  or 
showing  them  present.     I   can  only,  for  instance, 
demonstrate  the  blackness  of  the  ink  with  which  I 
am  writing  by  showing  it  or  pointing  it  out,  which 
is  what  "  demonstration  "  strictly  means.     It  is  clear 
that,  taking  proof  in  this  sense,  miracles  cannot  be 
said    to   prove    the  Divine   mission   of  those  who 
worked  them.     To  those  who  witnessed  them  they 
were  demonstrations  of  extraordinary  power  so  far 
as  they  went.     To  us  who  have  heard  of  them  they 
cannot  be   demonstrations   even  of  the   power,  for 
the  report  we  have  heard  of  them   may  be  false  or 
erroneous.    Nor  even  to  those  who  witnessed  them, 
and    to   whom    they    were    demonstrations    of  an 
extraordinary  power,  were  they  demonstrations,  that 
is,  irresistible  and  unanswerable  proofs,  of  the  Divine 
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mission  of  the  teachers  who  wrought  them,  even 
though  those  teachers  appealed  to  their  evidence  ; 
for  the  miracles  might  have  been  but  the  pulsations 
of  some  unknown  unexampled  law  set  in  motion  by 
some  peculiar  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  and  only 
accidentally  coinciding  with  the  voice  and  gestures 
of  those  who  with  an  imaginary  mission  assumed 
and  seemed  to  work  them.  If  they  were  not,  then, 
demonstrations  of  a  Divine  mission  to  the  original 
witnesses,  still  less  are  they  demonstrations  of  the 
kind  to  us  who  have  received  them  at  second  hand. 
When,  then,  Spinosa  argued  that  from  miracles  the 
existence  of  God  could  not  be  concluded,  because 
that  miracles,  being  finite  effects,  cannot  prove  an 
infinite  power  as  their  cause,  he  argued  correctly, 
taking  conclusion  in  the  sense  of  necessary  infer- 
ence. He  might  have  added  that,  using  the  word  in 
the  same  meaning,  miracles  were  not  singular  in 
this  respect ;  that  whereas  all  the  works  of  nature, 
whether  taken  separately  or  jointly,  are  finite,  they 
also  labour  under  the  same  disability  to  demon- 
strate an  infinite  power  as  their  cause  ;  that  nothing, 
in  fine,  can  demonstrate  an  infinite  God  but  an 
infinite  God  Himself  in  evidence. 

There  is  another  kind  of  demonstrative  proof, 
perfect  in  its  kind,  but  not  possessing  the  reality  of 
mathematical  demonstration  as  relating  to  abstrac- 
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tions  fashioned  by  the  imagination,  which  do  not 
answer  exactly  to  actual  realities,  or  to  generaliza- 
tions drawn  from  experience  for  whose  accuracy 
and  completeness  we  have  no  constant  and  assured 
guarantee.  Such  are  the  reasonings  in  Euclid.  The 
abstractions  with  which  they  are  concerned,  lines, 
angles,  points,  do  not  exist ;  things  like  them  exist, 
so  like,  that  what  holds  good  of  the  imaginary  lines 
and  angles  holds  good  also  practically  of  actually 
existing  lines  and  angles.  Supposing  such  things 
as  lines,  points,  and  circles  to  exist  as  they  are 
defined  in  Euclid,  then  Euclid's  reasonings  about 
them  are  irresistible — they  are  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion; but  this  demonstration  is  hypothetical,  not 
absolute,  because  it  has  for  its  subject-matter  things 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  exist.  Such  also  are 
syllogisms  in  whatever  matter  which  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  formal  logic.  In  them  the  premises 
demonstrate  the  conclusion,  which  follows  from 
them  irresistibly  and  inevitably  ;  but  the  demon- 
stration is  generally  hypothetical  because  the 
premises  generally,  as  drawn  from  experience,  are 
only  hypothetically,  not  absolutely  true.  Miracles 
have  no  such  hypothetically  demonstrative  power  ; 
from  them,  as  has  been  already  implied,  the  Divine 
mission  of  their  workers  cannot  be  necessarily  or 
ex  vi  terminorum  deduced. 
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Below    demonstration  comes  probability,  which 
varies  in  strength  from  the  slightest  presumption 
to    practical    certainty.     This    is    the    probability 
which,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  is  the  guide  of  life  ; 
it   is  the  kind   of  proof  with   which   we  must  be 
content   in  the  conduct  of  life  ;  it  is  the  kind  of 
proof  which  miracles  give  of  the  Divine  mission  of 
their    workers.     It    is    the    kind    of   proof   which 
miracles    as   historical  events    can  at   the  utmost 
claim  for  themselves.    Probability  differs  in  degree  ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  practical  certainty,  in  others  it 
is  likelihood  shading  off  into  the  merest  possibility. 
With   what  degree    of  probability    do    miracles 
prove    the   Divine  mission  of  their  workers?     To 
this  question  naturally  no  general  answer  can  be 
given  which  shall  hold  good  of  any  individual  with 
regard  to  any  miracles,  for  the  strength  of  all  prob- 
able evidence  varies  with  the  individuals  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.     To  a  person  prepared  beforehand 
by  a  belief  in  a  personal  God  willing  and  able  to 
work  miracles,  one  miracle  would  suffice  to  prove 
with  practical  certainty  the  Divine  mission  of  its 
worker  ;    although   even    then  the  decision  would 
be  subject  to   revision  when    the    contents  of  the 
message  so  attested  should  come  to  be  examined. 

To  a  person,  on  the  other  hand,  destitute  of  the 
belief  in  a  personal  God,  and  penetrated  with  the 
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notion  of  the  absolute  uniformity  of  natural  events, 
a  miracle  would  at  first  prove  hardly  more  than  an 
hallucination  in  the  witnesses  of  it.  But  if  the 
number  of  credible  and  veracious  witnesses  should 
be  very  great,  or  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
made  such  a  cause  of  delusion  very  unlikely,  the 
hypothesis  of  hallucination  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Hallucination,  for  example,  would  be 
clearly  inadequate  to  explain  the  case  of  a  man 
known  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  sickening 
for  a  time,  dead  and  buried,  and  then  four  days 
after,  the  corpse  having  begun  to  putrefy,  being 
raised  to  life  from  the  grave  before  a  concourse  of 
people  at  the  bidding  of  a  man  who  went  to  the 
spot  for  the  purpose,  and  declared  Himself  to  be 
possessed  of  the  power  of  giving  life  and  of  re- 
storing it  to  the  dead.  The  most  obvious  expla- 
nation in  such  a  case  would  be  that  of  imposture, 
which  for  the  present  is  excluded.  Failing  that, 
the  miracle  would  be  attributed  to  the  accidental 
coincidence  in  time  and  place  of  the  operation  of 
some  remote,  unknown,  hitherto  unexampled  law 
with  the  words  and  actions  of  the  pretended 
prophet. 

But  the  case  of  miracles  is  not  that  of  a  single 
wonderful  and  inexplicable  occurrence,  but  of  a 
series   of  such    associated    with    a    succession    of 
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teachers.  The  hypothesis  of  the  accidental  con- 
currence of  unknown  law  might  solve  the  difficulty 
of  one  well-attested  miracle,  it  might  possibly  even 
solve  the  difficulty  of  a  second  ;  but  upon  a  third 
the  solvent  would  act  with  sensibly  diminished 
power,  and  with  each  succeeding  miracle  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  the  occurrence  would  become  less 
and  less  credible,  and  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
miracle-workers  in  the  same  degree  more  and 
more  developed  until  it  reached  practical  certainty. 

It  has  been  here  assumed  that  the  miracles 
which  thus  induce  belief  are  well  attested.  As  to 
whether  particular  miracles  are  well  attested  or 
not,  must  be  determined  by  historical  criticism  ; 
the  question  does  not  enter  into  this  discussion, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  general 
question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  on  any 
evidence  whatever. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  miracles  are  sensible 
events  merely,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  the 
supernatural ;  that  the  latter  cannot  be  deduced 
directly  from  miracles,  but  can  only  be  somewhat 
uncertainly  inferred  from  them.  This  does  not 
completely  represent  the  facts.  Miracles  are  not 
portents,  strange  phenomena  standing  by  them- 
selves ;  they  are  not  simple  effects,  only  as  effects, 
declaring  their  cause,  but  they  are  ever  associated 
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with  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  produced,  and 
who  are  the  exponents  of  their  meaning.  Thus 
they  are  effects  which  declare  their  cause  im- 
mediately, so  as  to  call  forth  no  process  of  infer- 
ence, but  rather  one  of  simple  apprehension  solely. 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that  one  who  does  not  at 
first  believe  in  a  personal  God  at  all  may,  by  the 
evidence  of  miracles  and  their  workers,  be  brought 
over  to  such  a  belief.  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  existence  of  a  Divine  person  may  be 
established  by  general  arguments  of  providence 
and  design.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  same 
existence  would  not  be  still  more  solidly  estab- 
lished by  the  more  particular  instances  of  per- 
sonal intervention  evidenced  by  miracles. 

While  miracles  thus  immediately  declare  the 
existence  of  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine 
mission  of  their  workers,  they  only  mediately 
prove  the  contents  or  matter  of  supernatural 
religion,  that  is  through  the  medium  of  their 
workers.  Miracles,  as  said  before,  are  not  events 
which  stand  by  themselves  ;  the  doctrines  of  super- 
natural religion  are  not  written  on  them  or  in 
them  plainly  for  all  to  read.  The  function  of 
miracles  is  not  so  much  to  declare  the  doctrine  as 
to  authenticate  the  teacher  by  testifying  to  his 
supernatural  mission.    So  the  phenomena  of  nature 
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only  mediately  prove  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is 
through  the  medium  of  scientific  inquirers  and 
students.  The  laws  of  nature  are  not  written  in 
unmistakable  type  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  ; 
these  latter  must  be  abstracted,  arranged,  inter- 
preted, before  even  the  most  general  of  the  former 
can  be  spelt  out  of  them. 

From    the   Divine    mission    of    the   teacher   the 
truth  of  his  teaching  necessarily  follows.     It  follows 
not  with  the  practical    certainty   of  a   very   high 
probability,  but  with  the  certainty  of  hypothetical 
demonstration.     As  surely  and   inevitably   as  the 
reasonings    in  Euclid  follow   from   the   definitions 
and    axioms,    or   as    the    conclusion    in    Barbara 
follows  from    the    premises,  so    surely    and    inevi- 
tably  does    the   objective  truth    of    the    doctrines 
follow  from   the   Divine   authority  of  the  teacher. 
This   certainty,  this   demonstrativeness,   belonging 
to    the    whole    teaching,    ever    remains,   however 
hypothetical,  limited  by  the  "if"  which  governs  the 
antecedent.     If  the  teacher  be  from  God,  then  the 
doctrine  is  true.    The  link  between  antecedent  and 
consequent  is  here  so  close,  that  practically   they 
stand  or  fall  together  ;  the  one  is  as  true  or  as  false 
as  the  other.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  Godhead  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  is  as  true  or  as  false  as 
His  Divine  mission.     If  He  was  not  God,  then  He 
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was  not  divinely  sent,  for  He  said  in  that  case 
what  was  untrue.  If  He  was  divinely  sent,  then  He 
was  God,  for  He  Himself  declared  it.  From  the 
further  application  of  this  consideration  to  the  facts 
of  Christianity,  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  which 
seems  to  be  gradually  dawning  upon  the  general 
sense  of  men,  namely,  that  there  is  no  logical 
alternative  between  unreserved  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity as  it  has  been  actually  taught  and  received, 
and  absolute  rejection  of  it. 


V. 

THE   ANTECEDENT    PROBABILITY    OF    MIRACLES. 

MIRACLES,  then,  render  probable  the  existence  of 
a  personal  God  and  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
prophets  who  have  claimed  to  work  them.  But,  it 
has  been  contended,  miracles  are  in  themselves 
improbable,  not  believable  on  any  evidence  ;  nay, 
they  are  impossible.  For  the  present  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  antecedent 
improbability  of  miracles.  Their  impossibility  is 
closely  allied  to  their  improbability,  but  for  the 
sake  of  greater  clearness  the  two  objections  will  be 
considered  as  far  as  possible  separately,  and  the 
antecedent  impossibility  of  miracles  will  be  con- 
sidered when  their  improbability  shall  as  far  as 
may  be  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  objection  to  miracles  on  the  ground  of  their 
improbability  is  substantially  the  objection  raised  by 
Hume,  and  was  much  to  this  effect     A  miracle  is 
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acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  most  improbable, 
unusual  event  ;  it  comes  to  us  on  the  authority  of 
witnesses  ;  it  is  neither  improbable  nor  unusual  for 
such  witnesses  to  be  deceived,  or  to  say  what  is  not 
true,  especially,  Hume  asserts,  in  the  case  of  miracles ; 
"  violations  of  truth,"  he  says, "  being  more  common 
in  the  testimony  concerning  religious  miracles  than 
in  that  concerning  any  other  matter  of  fact."    In 
estimating,  therefore,  the  truth   of  a  miracle,  two 
probabilities  have  to  be  balanced.    On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  probability  or  improbability  of  a  miracle ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  probability  or  improb- 
ability of  the  testimony  to  the  miracle  being  false 
or  erroneous.     If  we   think  it  more   probable  that 
the  witnesses  of  a  miracle  should  lie  or  be  deceived 
than  that  the  miracle  which   they  profess  to  have 
witnessed    should    have   happened,    then    we    are 
bound,  by  the    plain   laws   of  the   human   under- 
standing, to  reject  the  miracle ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  veracity  and  the  infallibility  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  witnesses  should  be  so  known  to  us 
as  to  make  their  mendacity  or  error  in  regard  to 
the    miracle  a   greater   miracle   than    the    miracle 
itself,  then  we  must  accept  the  miracle.     But  this 
acceptance  will  not  be  like  the  acceptance  we  give 
to  other  non-miraculous  events  ;  it  will  be  faint  and 
undecided,  as  being   measured  by  the   degree    in 
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which  the  improbability  of  the  testimony  being 
false  or  erroneous  exceeds  the  improbability  native 
to  the  miracle.  The  general  result  of  the  above 
argument  is  that  miracles  must  be  rejected.  All 
men  are  fallible  ;  most  men  who  witness  miracles, 
according  to  Hume,  are  liars.  When,  then,  we  are 
told  of  a  most  unusual  and  improbable  event  on 
evidence  always  fallible  and  often  mendacious,  we 
are  not  justified  in  giving  credence  to  such  an  event. 
Some  exception  might  fairly  be  taken  to  Hume's 
assumption  or  insinuation,  which  is  really  the 
cardinal  point  of  his  argument,  that  most  wit- 
nesses to  miracles  are  liars.  Hume  was  not 
singular  among  his  contemporaries  in  this  respect  ; 
imposture  was  the  solution  of  miracles  accepted 
generally  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity.  Their  successors  of  to-day 
show  better  breeding,  but  at  the  expense  some- 
times, it  is  to  be  feared,  of  their  common  sense. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  get  accurate  statistics 
as  to  how  many  alleged  miracles  have  been  proved 
to  have  been  the  creations  of  imposture.  Many 
alleged  miracles  are,  indeed,  publicly  discredited 
and  suspected  of  imposture — a  fact  which  gives 
some  colour  to  Hume's  assumption  ;  but  to  suspect 
imposture  and  to  prove  imposture  are  different 
things.     Much  of  the  discredit  attaching  to  certain 
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classes  of  miracles  has  no  justification  in  reason. 
Those  miracles  may  or  may  not  be  impostures  or 
delusions,  but  they  cannot  be  summarily  rejected 
by  consistent  believers  in  other  miracles  except 
upon  their  evidence.  For  if  there  be  no  canon 
of  thought  or  fact  making  against  miracles  in 
general,  it  is  plain  that  there  can  be  no  such  canon 
making  against  the  miracles  of  a  particular  age  or 
country. 

Hume,  moreover,  in  qualifying  the  general  evi- 
dence of  mankind  as  untrustworthy,  has  omitted 
to  notice  that  the  credibility  of  individual  witnesses 
is  not  the  average  credibility  of  the  human  race, 
but  that  it  is  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
than  the  average.  The  credibility  of  each  indi- 
vidual varies  with  his  antecedents,  his  known 
probity  and  veracity  ;  it  is  certainly  not  without 
relation  to  his  interest  in  that  which  his  testimony 
declares,  but  that  relation  will  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  his  probity  and  veracity.  In  other 
words,  evidence  has  to  be  weighed  as  well  as 
counted,  and  the  weight  of  it  is  generally  more 
important  than  its  number. 

This  has  an  important  bearing  upon,  among 
others,  the  cardinal  miracles  of  the  Christian 
religion  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
true  vouchers  for  these   miraculous  facts  are  not 
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the  numbers  of  the  believers,  but  the  characters 
of  their  witnesses.  Take,  for  instance,  the  latter 
events  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  S.  John — on 
the  face  of  it  the  work  of  a  bystander  and  eye- 
witness. There,  after  reading  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  reappearance  alive,  the  words  and 
gestures  of  a  Man  who  some  time  before  was 
publicly  executed,  dead,  and  buried,  we  come 
across  these  words  :  "  Haec  autem  scripta  sunt  ut 
credatis,  quia  Jesus  est  Christus,  Alius  Dei,  et 
ut  credentes  vitam  habeatis  in  nomine  ejus."1  He 
who  wrote  this  either  told  a  lie  or  told  the  truth  ; 
other  alternative  is  impossible.  If  a  lie,  then  a 
most  gratuitous  and  infamous  lie,  not  easily 
believable,  if  at  all,  of  the  writer  of  the  touching 
and  noble  narrative  in  which  these  words  occur. 

Nor,  again,  is  the  assumption  on  which  Hume's 
argument  rests,  namely,  that  men  are  more  prone 
to  mendacity  than  to  veracity,  to  be  gathered  from 
ordinary  experience.  Most  men,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tell  the  truth — the  truth  of  their  impressions. 
The  normal  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  of 
testimony  is  not  the  mendacity  of  the  witnesses, 
but  the  individuality  of  their  impressions  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  their  memory.  To  put  it  broadly, 
most  men  do  not  tell  lies,  were  it  for  no  other 
1  Joann.  xx.  31. 
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reason  than  that  most  men  have  not  the  wit  to 
tell  lies,  have  not  the  wit  to  devise  and  then  to  tell. 
So  that  in  most  cases,  the  more  astounding  and 
unusual  the  circumstance  witnessed,  the  less  likely, 
if  it  be  told  in  seriousness  and  simplicity,  is  it 
to  be  a  fable.  Which  is  precisely  the  principle 
contained  in  the  paradox  credo  quia  impossibile. 

Nor,  when  astounding  and  unusual  statements 
are  made,  does  the  mind  proceed  to  weigh  in  the 
balance  of  abstract  reasoning  the  various  prob- 
abilities and  improbabilities  involved  in  them. 
Instead  of  that,  the  credibility  of  the  speaker  is 
considered  on  its  proper  concrete  grounds,  and 
upon  that  his  statement  is  accepted  or  rejected. 
Statements  have  been  made  by  competent  and 
credible  witnesses  respecting  the  feats  of  Indian 
jugglers,  which  on  Hume's  principles  ought  to 
be  universally  rejected  as  mendacious,  but  which 
nevertheless  are  accepted  by  intelligent  and 
reasonable  men.  The  process  of  thus  weighing 
probabilities  is  certainly  not  practised  by  the 
average  mind.  It  may  be  even  doubted  whether 
in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  it  is  practi- 
cable. The  process  would  apply,  not  to  miracles 
alone,  but  to  all  strange  and  as  yet  unexperienced 
and  unknown  events.  Probabilities  would  have 
first   to    be    exhaustively    ascertained,    and    when 
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ascertained  would  need  nice  and  delicate  weighing, 
whereas  the  facts  to  be  decided  upon,  whether 
conveyed  by  oral  or  written  testimony,  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  life  are  many,  succeed  one 
another  rapidly,  and  often  demand  prompt  deci- 
sion. Hume's  "  wise  man,"  if  he  were  to  follow 
Hume's  prescription,  would  need  a  lifetime  ten 
times  as  long  as  that  of  average  humanity,  and 
even  then  his  wisdom  would  possibly  be  more 
remarkable  for  its  method  than  for  its  matter. 

Nor,  when  such  extraordinary  statements  are 
accepted  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  is  that 
acceptance  limited  or  weakened  by  the  inherent 
improbabilities  of  their  statements.  When  once  a 
statement  is  accepted,  if  it  is  really  accepted,  not 
merely  touched,  handled,  discussed,  with  more  or 
less  favour,  it  must  be  accepted  in  toto.  A  perfectly 
credible  trustworthy  witness,  on  whose  word  we 
would  accept  miracles,  could  not  receive  a  doubtful 
assent.  Where  in  a  process  of  reasoning  a  con- 
clusion is  reached,  it  is  the  conclusion  which  in 
most  cases  remains  in  the  mind  and  is  acted  upon, 
not  the  process,  that  is,  the  various  considerations 
which  helped  to  the  forming  of  the  conclusion. 

Such  a  rule,  based  on  the  one  hand  on  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  improbability  of  miracles — 
for  with  Hume,  it   must  be  remembered,   the   in- 
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credibility  of  miracles  consisted  in  their  unusualness, 
not,  as  with  modern  objectors,  in  their  scientific 
irregularity— and  on  the  other  hand  in  an  exag- 
gerated and  distorted  estimate  of  the  mendacity  of 
testimony,  could  not  in  practice  fail  to  break  down, 
as  it  has  actually  done.  Events  which  anti- 
Christian  controversialists  of  a  former  generation 
rejected  in  obedience  to  Hume's  prescription,  have 
been  universally  accepted  by  a  later  generation. 
What  has  discredited  Hume's  anti-miraculous 
canon,  as  it  were,  has  enhanced  the  credit  of  those 
authorities  whose  veracity  in  deference  to  that 
canon  was  impugned. 

The  hypothesis  of  imposture  has  been  abandoned 
by  almost  all  respectable  objectors  to  Christianity. 
It  was,  indeed,  felt  to  be  monstrous,  far  surpassing 
even  miracles  in  wonder,  that  those  teachers  with 
whom  all  that  is  elevating  and  ennobling  in  the 
morality  of  Western  civilization  has  indisputably 
originated,  should  have  been  personally  the  basest 
and  most  criminal  of  men. 


VI. 

MIRACLES  AND   COMPLETE   INDUCTIONS. 

The  objection  of  Hume  has  been  restated  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  with  the  clearness  and  modera- 
tion which  uniformly  mark  the  arguments  of  that 
distinguished  and  estimable  thinker.  He  states,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Logic,"  that  Hume's 
doctrine  is  merely  the  proposition  that  "whatever 
is  contradictory  to  a  complete  induction  is  in- 
credible." But  it  may  be  said  this  cannot  affect 
miracles  ;  they  cannot  be  contradictory  to  a  com- 
plete induction  ;  the  very  fact  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  credible  evidence  destroys  that  hypothesis. 
No  induction  can  be  complete  when  facts  can  be 
brought  against  it  for  which  there  is  credible 
evidence.  To  this  Mr.  Mill  replies,  "that  we  have 
a  right  to  declare  an  induction  complete,  even 
while  facts  supported  by  credible  evidence  present 
themselves  in  opposition  to  it."  We  have  it,  he 
says,  "whenever  the  scientific    canons  of  induction 
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give  it  to  us  ; "  "  whenever  the  induction  can  be 
complete  ;  "  "  we  have  it,  for  example,  in  a  case  of 
causation  in  which  there  has  been  an  experimentum 
cruris."  1 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  so-called 
scientific  canons  of  induction  ?  What  is  their 
validity  ?  What  is  their  authority  ?  Are  they 
deductions  from  any  known  or  universal  law  of  the 
human  mind  ?  If  they  were  so,  then  the  canons  of 
induction  would  be  the  same  in  all  sciences, 
whereas  they  notoriously  vary.  That,  for  instance, 
which  would  be  a  good  argument  in  chemistry 
would  not  hold  in  philology  or  in  politics.  More- 
over, all  inductive  processes  contain  an  element,  a 
very  small  one  sometimes,  of  the  contingent,  are 
arbitrary  in  the  results  obtained,  and  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  genius  and  experience  of  the 
individual  inquirer.  Such  processes  may  be  scien- 
tific, for  science  is  enlarged  by  them,  but  rigorous 
in  the  sense  of  fixed  proceeding  by  rules,  things 
which  are  so  shifting,  variable,  and  individual  cannot 
be.  The  canons  of  induction  are  but  inductions, 
skilfully  drawn,  let  us  admit,  but,  like  all  inductions, 
arbitrary  in  their  degree,  of  but  probable  validity, 
antecedently  weaker,  more  arbitrary,  than  the  in- 
ductions, crude  and  unscientific,  from  which  they 

1   Mill's  "  Logic,"  4th  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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have  been  drawn.  The  whole  argument  for  the 
absolute  validity  of  inductive  reasoning  labours  in 
a  circle.  What  gives  validity  to  an  induction? 
Answer — The  canons  of  induction.  What  is  the 
source  of  the  canons  of  induction  ?  Answer — 
Induction.  Out  of  this  circle  a  posteriori  reasoning 
cannot  emerge.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  that 
great  probability  may  belong  to  these  canons  of 
induction.  All  that  is  meant  is  that  probability  in 
its  degree  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for 
them,  and  that  consequently  their  authority  is  not 
such  as  to  justify  the  rejection  of  any  well-attested 
fact. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Mill  does  not  absolutely 
claim  the  authority  of  a  complete  induction  against 
miracles.  He  makes  use  of  saving  clauses,  namely, 
"  whenever  the  induction  can  be  complete,"  "  in  a 
case  of  causation  where  there  has  been  an  experi- 
mentam  cruris."  What  such  cases  are  we  must  find 
out  by  consulting  previous  passages  of  the  "  Logic." 
In  no  one  passage  does  Mr.  Mill  give  a  formal 
enumeration  of  the  notes  of  a  complete  induction. 
We  can  only  ascertain  his  conception  of  a  complete 
induction  by  comparing  together  different  passages 
which  occur  in  that  portion  of  the  "  Logic  "  which 
treats  of  induction.  From  a  passage  in  the  chapter 
on  observation    and    experiment,   it  appears    that 
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he  holds  an  induction  to  be  complete  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  artificial  experiment.  There  he  says 
that  if  we  can  produce  artificially  an  antecedent 
previously  observed,  and  if  when  we  do  so  the 
effect  also  previously  observed  follows,  the  induc- 
tion is  complete,  that  antecedent  is  the  cause  of  the 
consequent — not,  however,  without  a  reservation,  but 
which  is  immaterial  to  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry. 
Again,  in  the  chapter  treating  of  the  plurality  of 
causes,  we  read  that  when  the  method  of  differences 
is  employed  which  involves  experiment,  two  in- 
stances— the  one  positive,  the  other  negative — are 
sufficient  for  the  most  complete  and  rigorous  induc- 
tion. From  these  two  passages  we  may  infer  that, 
in  Mr.  Mill's  opinion,  a  complete  induction  may  be 
obtained  wherever  the  method  of  differences,  that 
is  to  say  experiment,  can  be  used  with  the  proper 
scientific  safeguards.  There  are  other  methods  of 
scientific  inquiry,  besides  the  method  of  differences, 
productive  of  results  more  or  less  probable  ;  but  it 
is  apparently  with  this  method  alone  that  he  asso- 
ciates the  idea  of  a  complete  induction.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  sphere  of  experiment,  and  conse- 
quently of  complete  induction,  is  limited.  In  astro- 
nomy, for  instance,  it  is  impossible ;  in  mental 
science,  social  science,  and  physiology  it  has  a  very 
limited  range.     "In  these  sciences,"  Mr.  Mill  says, 
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"  induction  from  direct  experience  is  practised  at  a 
disadvantage  in  most  cases  equivalent  to  impracti- 
cability." 1  Again,  in  the  chapter  on  the  deductive 
method,  speaking  of  the  backward  state  of  the 
science  of  physiology,  he  says  that  the  insufficiency 
of  the  inductive  resources,  especially  experiment 
available  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the  causes  at 
work  in  it,  is  glaring,  and  in  consequence  "  we  can 
neither  explain  nor  could,  without  specific  experi- 
ence, have  predicted  many  of  the  facts  which  are 
certified  to  us  by  the  most  ordinary  observation."  2 
Most  of  the  recorded  miracles  of  Scripture  belong 
to  this  sphere  of  physiology,  in  which  complete 
inductions  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  great  part  or 
wholly  impracticable.  "  Cseci  vident,  claudi  ambu- 
lant, leprosi  mundantur,  surdi  audiunt,  mortui 
resurgunt."3  In  our  very  incomplete  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  life  in  their  entirety,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  that  operations  such  as  these  are  viola- 
tions of  complete  inductions  grounded  on  experi- 
ment. Take,  for  instance,  the  most  startling  of 
them,  the  raising  of  the  dead  ;  as  we  do  not  know 
the  conditions  of  the  permanence  of  death,  we 
cannot  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  their  con- 
ditions are  liable  to  counteraction  or  not.  We  know, 

1  Mill's  "  Logic,"  4th  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  495.  3  Luc.  vii.  22, 
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indeed  that  occasionally,  in  cases  of  drowning,  actual 
death  has  been  followed  by  artificial  resuscitation. 
But  of  the  laws  of  the  causes  of  such  resuscitations 
we  are  ignorant ;  that  is,  we  cannot  tell  what  par- 
ticular cause  in  the  process  brings  about  what 
particular  effect. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  although  most  miracles,  at 
least  most  of  those  recorded  in  Scripture,  are  viola- 
tions of  physiological  generalizations  from  direct 
observation,  there  are  other  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  which  are  breaches  of  undoubted  scientific 
laws.  The  Ascension,  for  instance,  as  a  plain 
violation  of  mechanical  laws,  is  evidently  contra- 
dictory to  a  complete  induction.  But  the  Ascension 
is  contradictory  to  a  complete  induction  no  more 
and  no  less  than  some  of  the  commonest  occur- 
rences. A  heavy  body  mounting  into  the  air  appears 
during  its  upward  course  to  be  violating  the  law  of 
gravitation.  But  that  law  is  not  being  violated  ;  it 
is  in  force  all  along  ;  it  is  merely  being  counter- 
acted. Inductions  even  the  most  universal  can 
give  but  a  limited  power  of  forecasting -actual  occur- 
rences, for  most  actual  occurrences  are  the  products 
of  several  concurring  effects  ;  whereas  induction, 
scientifically  speaking,  only  attaches  effects  to  their 
proper  causes ;  it  cannot  anticipate  any  counteracting 
cause  which  may  arise.    The  law  of  gravitation,  for 
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instance,  is  not  a  statement  that  all  heavy  bodies 
are  actually  brought  together,  but  that  they  have  a 
certain  tendency,  to  conjunction,  which  tendency,  it 
is  evident  from  experience,  may  be  overcome  by 
some  superior  force. 

This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  objection  to  the 
a  priori  credibility  of  miracles  adopted  by  Mr.  Mill 
himself.  He  decides  that  miracles  are  credible  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  power  will- 
ing and  able  to  counteract  the  operation  of  natural 
causes  as  they  appear  to  be  counteracted  in  miracles. 
The  credibility  of  miracles  is  thus  admitted  by  Mr. 
Mill,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  limited  to  those  who 
antecedently  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
power  competent  to  effect  the  miracles,  and  with 
whose  character  miraculous  interference  is  not 
inconsistent.  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  observe  that, 
without  a  previous  belief  in  the  supernatural,  a 
miracle  could  not  prove  its  existence.  Taking 
"  prove"  in  the  sense  of  "  demonstrate,"  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  number  of  miracles,  much  less 
one  single  one,  could  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
the  supernatural ;  but  taking  "  prove  "  in  the  sense  of 
"  render  probable,"  we  may  with  propriety  say,  not 
of  one  miracle  indeed  by  itself,  but  of  a  succession 
of  miracles,  that  in  virtue  of  their  twofold  character, 
as  was  formerly  remarked,  according  to  which  they 
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differ  from  other  phenomena  in  being  through  the 
teachers  who  work  them  self-declaratory,  they  could 
prove  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  power  even 
to  those  previously  ignorant  of  it,  just  as  repeated 
electrical  phenomena  have  proved  to  those  who 
have  known  of  them  the  existence  of  electrical 
force,  with  this  difference,  that  the  electrical  force 
had  to  be  collected  from  simple  observation  of  the 
phenomena  themselves,  and  was  not  announced 
otherwise.  Supposing  miracles  had  from  the  first 
been  subjected  to  scientific  examination,  the  early 
miracles  would  have  been  referred  to  ordinary 
causes  ;  but  as  miracles  were  repeated,  accompanied 
in  each  case  by  the  declaration  of  each  successive 
wonder-worker  of  a  higher  unseen  personal  power 
which  enabled  him  to  work  the  miracles,  then  the 
naturalistic  explanation  would  be  deemed  less 
probable,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  extreme  of 
improbability.  In  the  order  of  fact,  miracles  long 
preceded  science,  else  perhaps  the  above  hypothesis 
might  have  been  actually  realized.  Miracles  on 
their  first  occurrence  were  accepted  for  what  they 
were,  namely,  supernatural  effects  of  supernatural 
causes  ;  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  call 
in  question,  first  the  actuality  of  miracles,  and  then 
their  legitimate  interpretation. 

When,  then,  the    author  of  "  Supernatural  Re- 
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ligion "  contends  that  the  limitation  put  by  Mr. 
Mill  upon  the  credibility  of  miracles,  namely,  to  those 
who  previously  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  power 
able  and  likely  to  work  them,  is  futile,  in  that  it 
virtually  overthrows  the  entire  credibility  of  miracles, 
because  that  no  such  power  is  capable  of  proof,  we 
may  answer  that  no  such  power  can  be  logically 
demonstrated,  but  that  it  can  by  a  variety  of  reasons, 
not  least  by  miraculous  interpositions,  be  shown 
to  be  exceedingly  probable,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
limitation  is  nottruly contradictory  tothe proposition. 
The  incredibility  of  a  miracle,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  are  justified  in 
their  incredulity,  can  only  with  reason  attach  to  the 
miraculous  nature  of  the  event.  A  well-attested 
event  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  whether 
a  scientific  explanation  of  it  can  be  given  or  not. 
If  it  be  established  on  evidence  that  a  man  has 
risen  from  the  ground  without  visible  conveyance, 
and  then  at  a  great  height  has  disappeared  in  the 
distance,  science  cannot  control  or  annul  such  a 
fact.  Facts,  it  is  needless  to  say,  cannot  be  annulled. 
Science  may  explain  it  away,  may  demonstrate  it 
to  be  a  phenomenon  of  natural  causation,  or  science 
may  fail  to  do  so,  and  the  event  may  remain  an 
unexplained  portent,  or  a  strong  probability  may 
assign  it  to  supernatural  causation.     Such  a  phe- 
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nomenon  would  require  very  strong  affirmative  evi- 
dence. To  say  that  no  evidence  could  establish 
such  a  phenomenon,  would  be  to  assert  the  right 
of  science  to  control  facts,  whereas  science  is  the 
handmaid  and  interpreter  of  facts  ;  it  would  be  to 
assert  that  nothing  should  be  believed  to  which  we 
could  not  assign  some  adequate  and  known  natural 
cause— an  assertion  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  beginnings  of  some  sciences,  and  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  daily  experience  of  chemistry, 
where  effects  are  constantly  being  witnessed  which 
are  assignable  to  no  known  causes,  and  yet  not  for 
that  accounted  hallucinations. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  evident  that  if  we 
accept  Mr.  Mill's  dictum  that  no  miracle  could 
prove  the  existence  of  supernatural  agencies  to 
those  who  do  not  already  believe  in  them,  we  can 
only  accept  it  in  the  sense  that  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer.  No  one  miracle  can  prove 
the  supernatural  to  one  previously  without  cogni- 
zance of  it.  So  the  first  observed  electrical  phe- 
nomena did  not  prove  the  electric  force  to  Thales. 
That  force  has  been  proved  by  many  subsequent 
phenomena.  So  a  succession  of  miracles  proceed- 
ing from  a  school  of  teachers  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  supernatural,  and  in  combination  with  other 
premises  has  proved  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
more  civilized  portion  of  mankind. 


VII. 

MIRACLES   AND    UNIFORM    NATURAL   LAW. 

In  the  two  preceding  sections  what  may  be  called 
the  subjective  objection  to  miracles  has  been  dis- 
cussed. In  the  present  and  succeeding  section  it 
is  purposed  to  deal  with  their  a  priori  objective 
possibility  or  alleged  impossibility.  By  the  sub- 
jective objection  to  miracles  we  may  understand 
the,  so  to  speak,  domestic  difficulties  which  the 
mind  experiences  in  accepting  such  unusual  occur- 
rences as  miracles.  By  the  alleged  objective  im- 
possibility of  miracles  we  may  understand  the 
difficulties  besetting  the  belief  in  miracles  which 
are  grounded,  not  upon  the  nature  or  the  furniture 
of  the  mind  itself,  but  upon  the  nature  and  the 
order  of  nature  of  the  world  without  us,  in  which 
miracles  have  their  setting. 

The  subjective  probability  and  the  a  priori 
objective  possibility  of  miracles  are  doubtless  very 
closely  allied  ;  the  annihilation  of  the  latter  would 
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involve  the  eventual  annihilation  of  the  former. 
While  that  which  is  known  to  be  possible  must 
always  be  subjectively  probable,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  what  is  subjectively  improbable 
is  impossible.  For  what  was  once  subjectively  im- 
probable has,  in  the  actual  course  of  the  history  of 
thought,  by  its  ascertained  possibility,  become  prob- 
able. Such  a  process  may  have  been,  for  what  we 
know,  often  exemplified,  and  much  of  the  present 
working  furniture  of  the  mind  may  have  been  once 
outer  unknown  fact,  and  perhaps  what  is  now 
outer  possibility  may  in  time  become  an  insepar- 
able part  of  the  mind's  machinery.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  relations  of  outer  possibility 
and  inner  probability  to  each  other,  whether  they 
may  become  eventually  convertible  terms  or  not, 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  present  they  are  distinct. 
Within  its  own  court,  so  to  speak,  and  from  its  own 
material,  the  mind  delivers  one  judgment ;  out  of 
its  own  court,  taking  into  view  things  outside  of 
and  hitherto  foreign  to  it,  another  judgment  may 
result.  Within  its  own  court,  for  instance,  the 
mind  once  determined  antipodes  to  be  antecedently 
improbable ;  they  were  contradictory  to  a  very 
broad  induction.  Since  then,  taking  into  considera- 
tion a  series  of  outer  and  theretofore  foreign  facts, 
the  mind  has  decided  antipodes  to  be  actual.     In 
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this,  then,  and  in  the  succeeding  section,  the  ob- 
jection to  miracles  will  be  considered  which  is 
grounded  upon  their  supposed  incompatibility  with 
the  order  of  nature. 

This  objection  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  has 
been  stated,  and  indeed  restated  many  times  with 
great  variety  and  great  force  by  the  author  of 
"Supernatural  Religion."  Out  of  many,  perhaps 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  clearest  and 
most  typical  statement  of  the  objection  :  "What- 
ever is  contradictory  to  universal  and  invariable 
experience  is  antecedently  incredible,  and  as  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  which  is  called  the  order 
of  nature  is  established  by  and  in  accordance  with 
universal  experience,  miracles  or  alleged  violations 
of  that  order,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  or  whatever  definition  may  be  given  of  their 
characteristics  or  objects,  are  antecedently  in- 
credible." * 

In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that  what  is 
contrary  to  "  universal  and  invariable  experience  " 
cannot  have  happened,  for,  if  it  had,  the  experience 
would  not  have  been  universal.  To  ground,  then, 
an  objection  to  miracles  on  the  supposed  existence 
of  an  order  of  nature  established  by  universal 
experience  is  tantamount  to  arguing  that  miracles 

1   "  Supernatural  Religion,"  complete  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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have  not  happened  because  they  have  never  hap- 
pened, which  is  none  other  than  the  known  fallacy 
of  begging  the  question.     The  question  is  whether 
miracles   as  facts   are   admissible   elements  of  ex- 
perience ;    it   is    not    answered   by   assuming   that 
experience  excludes  miracles,  for  that  is  the  point 
at    issue.     Experience    may  or    may  not    exclude 
miracles,    but    that    can    only   be    ascertained    by 
individual  interrogations  of  experience,  by  sifting 
the  evidence  produced   for  every  alleged   miracle. 
Experience    itself,    not    mere    assertions,   however 
veiled,  must  decide  what  is  in  experience.     Certain 
events   are   declared   by  some   to   be  real  facts  of 
experience,  by  others  this  is  denied.    The  argument 
is   at  a   dead  lock  unless  appeal  can  be  made  to 
some  common  measure  of  facts.     For  the  purposes 
of   this    dispute,   there    is   but    one  such   common 
measure,  which  is  the  evidence  of  the  facts  alleged. 
Miracles   are  not  the   only  facts  disregarded  in 
this  so-called  universal  and  invariable  experience, 
on  which  this   rigorous  and  undeviating  order  of 
nature  is  set  up.    There  are  realms  of  nature  within 
sight  of  indeed,  but   not   yet  penetrated,  in  great 
measure   doubtless   impenetrable,  by  scientific  in- 
quiry.    It  is  a  belief  of  old  time  that  the  sequences 
of    winds    and    rains    and    storms,  of    all    those 
phenomena   which    constitute    the   weather    have 
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from  time  to  time  been  modified  by  a  supernatural 
power  ;  that  belief  has  not  yet,  at  all  events,  been 
scientifically  refuted.  The  sequences  of  those 
phenomena  are  only  conjecturally,  and  in  great 
part  must  remain  only  conjecturally,  known,  if 
known  at  all.  The  sequences  of  the  phenomena 
of  animal  life,  again,  which  form  the  subject  of 
physiology,  are  only  known  in  small  part,  and  by 
common  admission  can  never  be  scientifically 
ascertained  to  within  measurable  distance  of  com- 
pleteness. The  phenomena  which  form  the  subject 
of  these  two  branches  of  inquiry,  meteorology  and 
physiology,  form  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
experience  of  everyday  life,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet,  nor  are  likely  to  be,  subordinated  to  any 
known  order  of  nature.  So,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  uniformity  of  nature  or  the  omnipresence  of 
law  in  it  is  established  on  universal  and  invariable 
experience,  that  universality  and  invariableness 
must  be  taken,  miracles  apart,  with  considerable 
abatements,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  present  know- 
ledge of  nature  goes,  and  these  abatements  must 
consequently  leave  room  for  the  possibility  of 
exceptions  to  that  order  which  has  been  grounded 
expressly  on  the  universality  and  invariableness 
of  its  premise. 

The  order  of  nature,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality 
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the  result  of  an  imperfect  induction,  the  induction 
per  enumerationem  simplicem.  That  kind  of  in- 
duction is,  indeed,  the  basis  of  all  the  more  scientific 
processes  of  induction,  which  must  therefore,  how- 
ever correctly  drawn  and  valid  within  their  own 
domain,  partake  of  the  weakness  of  their  founda- 
tion. Strictly  speaking,  the  order  of  nature,  or, 
as  Mr.  Mill  expresses  it,  the  axiom  that  everything1 
must  have  a  cause,  that  is,  a  constant  and  uncon- 
ditional antecedent,  is  only  an  empirical  law  which 
may  at  any  time  be  upset  by  a  single  contrary 
example.  This  is  practically  admitted  by  Mr. 
Mill.  He  adduces  counter-considerations,  which 
make,  indeed,  for  the  actual  validity  of  the  axiom, 
but  do  not  diminish  its  scientific  weakness. 

Mr.  Mill  has  with  justice  contended  that  the 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  not  instinctive  ; 
that  ancient  philosophers,  for  example,  reckoned 
chance  among  the  acting  causes  of  things.  There 
are  axioms  and  beliefs  which  are  instinctive.  No 
one,  for  instance,  has  contended  that  two  straight 
lines  can  enclose  a  space.  Such  a  proposition  is 
instinctively  and  without  further  deliberation  re- 
jected by  the  mind.  The  converse  proposition, 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space, 
receives  from  the  mind  a  similarly  instinctive 
assent.     The    instinctive    character   of  the    assent 
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given  to  this  and  to  kindred  propositions  is  at- 
tributed by  a  school  of  philosophers,  which  reckons 
Mr.  Mill  in  its  number,  to  the  universality  of  the 
experience,  conscious  and  unconscious,  upon  which 
it  is  grounded.  According  to  these  philosophers 
the  human  mind  is  but  a  microcosm  of  the  observed 
order  of  nature.  From  the  past  and  present  ex- 
periences of  this  and  preceding  generations  of 
human  beings — from  experience,  and  only  from 
experience — has,  according  to  them,  the  treasury 
of  the  brain  been  gathered  together.  These  ex- 
periences are  combined  by  the  mind  in  acts  of 
memory  and  of  imagination.  In  acts  of  imagination 
the  mind  has  a  power  of  combining  impressions  of 
experiences  at  will ;  but  the  power  is  limited.  Some 
of  the  experiences  the  mind  is  utterly  unable  to 
associate  together.  It  cannot,  for  instance,  to  recur 
to  a  former  example,  combine  the  impression  of 
two  straight  lines  with  that  of  a  space  enclosed  by 
them  so  as  to  make  a  definite  picture.  If  the  mind 
attempts  to  do  so,  it  finds  a  break  in  the  enclosure, 
or  a  curve,  or  a  deviation  from  straightness  in  the 
lines.  This  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  instinctive  character  of  the  belief  accorded 
to  the  proposition  that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
enclose  a  space,  and  to  other  propositions  similarly 
compelling  assent,  the  maintainers  of  the  experi- 
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mental  or  experiencial  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  explain  by  a  theory  of  the  association  of 
ideas.  They  argue  that,  although  we  do  not  see 
the  straight  lines  themselves — for  that  would  be 
impossible — yet  that,  from  our  births,  and  even 
before  our  births,  in  the  mental  constitution  which 
we  have  inherited  from  our  parents,  we  have  been 
conversant  with  straight  lines  and  spaces  in  ex- 
tended things,  and  that,  never  having  seen  two 
straight  lines  enclosing  a  space,  we  have  by  a  sort 
of  atrophied  habit  become  incapable  of  conceiving 
two  straight  lines  as  enclosing  a  space,  and  of 
combining  the  two  ideas  in  an  act  of  the  imagina- 
tion. If,  then,  the  instinctive  character  of  a  mental 
judgment  is  a  witness  to  the  observed  universality 
and  invariableness  of  the  corresponding  fact,  which 
has  been,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  and  therefore 
impartially  registered  by  the  mind,  it  might  be 
fairly  argued,  that  where  there  is  no  such  instinctive 
acceptance,  there  is  a  lack  of  universality  and 
invariableness  in  the  experience  of  the  correspond- 
ing fact,  and  that  therefore  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  all  phenomenal  sequences, 
the  most  familiar  and  the  most  constant,  is  grounded 
on  something  less  than  universal  and  invariable 
experience,  because  the  belief  accorded  to  it  is  not 
instinctive.     This  is  an  argument  valid  only  in  the 
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case  of  certain  thinkers.  As  a  deduction  from 
their  own  principles,  it  is  valid  against  the  reason- 
ings of  most  modern  objectors  to  miracles,  not 
of  all.  It  seems  entitled  to  the  notice  of  all  those 
who  would  deduce  the  whole  of  the  mind's  furni- 
ture from  its  individual  and  inherited  impressions. 
But  it  is  not  intended  by  the  use  of  such  an 
argument  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  philoso- 
phical basis  of  it. 

But  there  is  no  real  antagonism  between  the 
uniformity  of  nature  and  the  possibility  of  miracles, 
even  supposing  that  uniformity  to  be  as  rigorous 
and  as  completely  established  as  the  author  of 
"  Supernatural  Religion  "  asserts  that  it  is.  The 
uniformity  of  nature  seems  to  be  identified  by 
Mr.  Mill  with  the  law  of  universal  causation.  The 
truth  that  every  beginning  has  a  cause  is,  he  says, 
perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  coextensive  with  human 
experience.  To  this  truth  it  is  evident  miracles 
are  no  exceptions.  They  are  not  causeless  ;  their 
chief  function  is  to  declare  their  cause,  which,  how- 
ever, is  admittedly  mysterious  and  extraordinary. 
Thus  a  miracle  is  no  transgression  of  the  funda- 
mental axiom  implied  in  the  uniformity  of  nature. 


VIII. 

NATURAL   PRECEDENTS   FOR   MIRACLES. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Mill's  view  of  the  uniformity  of  nature 
be  correct,  miracles  enter  into  that  uniformity — 
do  not  break  it,  but  comply  with  it.  Like  other 
phenomena,  they  are  effects  preceded  by  an  antece- 
dent or  cause  ;  but  their  cause  differs  from  that  of 
most  natural  phenomena  in  that  it  is  an  invisible 
supernatural  power. 

At  this  point  objectors  to  miracles  urge  that  the 
cause  to  which  miracles  are  attributed  may  indeed 
exist,  but  nowhere  manifests  His  existence  in  any 
way  analogous  or  similar  to  the  manifestation  of 
Him  in  miracles.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  around  us  analogous  to  the  alleged  cause  of 
miracles ;  no  hint  of  it,  as  it  were.  That  we  are  every- 
where encompassed  by  physical  laws,  where  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  are  joined  together  by  in- 
variable sequences.  Whether  we  look  high  or  look 
low,  into  matter  or  into  living  organisms,  we  every- 
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where  see  the  realm  of  law,  material  causes  working- 
out  material  effects  ;  nowhere  do  we  see  any  agency 
at  work  which  can  be  compared  with,  or  is  at  all 
suggestive  of,  the  supernatural  cause  or  causes 
alleged  to  be  in  operation  in  the  working  of 
miracles.  The  forces  we  see  at  work  in  nature 
are  general  forces  ;  their  operation  is  everywhere 
and  everywhen  ;  it  is  not  confined  to  particular 
localities  and  times.  Beneath  these  operations,  it 
is  true,  there  may  work  the  force  which  is  said  to 
work  miracles,  but  as  God  always  works  by  general 
laws,  as  evidenced  by  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind,  extended  not  only  to  the  remotest  epoch 
of  history,  but  to  the  millions  of  years  further 
back,  which  have  left  their  impress  in  the  geological 
record,  it  is  impossible  that  He  should  interpolate, 
as  it  were,  into  this  vast  series  of  uniform  sequences 
a  set  of  particular  isolated  events,  exceptions  to  any 
known  law  of  material  sequence  limited  to  par- 
ticular populations  and  to  particular  times. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  objections  thus 
stated  above,  which  are  very  much  a  repetition 
from  a  different  standpoint  of  objections  already 
considered,  is  that  no  forces  are  admissible  and 
entitled  to  credence  which  have  nothing  analogous 
or  similar  to  them  in  forces  already  known.  That 
statement  is  by  itself  its  own  sufficient  refutation. 
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It  assumes  that  our  present  knowledge  of  the  forces 
at  work    in   nature    is    complete    and    exhaustive. 
Had  the  principle  by  which  it  is  thus  attempted  to 
upset  the   possibility   of  miracles  been  applied  at 
the  beginning  to  electrical  phenomena,  the  science 
of  electricity  would   never  have  existed.     To  the 
first  inquirers  into  electrical  phenomena  there  was 
nothing  analogous,  nothing  similar  to  the  electrical 
force  in  the  then  known  forces,  and  on  the  principle 
of    the    objection    to    miracles    we   are   now   con- 
sidering the  hypothesis  of  an  electric  force1  would 
have  been  dismissed  as  impossible.     This  objection 
not  only  assumes  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  ex- 
isting forces  which  we  certainly  do  not  possess  ;  it 
assumes  also  that  all  great  classes  of  effects  have 
been  satisfactorily  traced  to  their  causes.     It  has 
been  seen  that  certain  great  classes  of  effects  have 
not  been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  traced  to  their 
causes.      Another   class    may   here   be    mentioned 
which  are  in  certain  respects  analogous  to  miracles. 
Volcanoes     and    earthquakes    are,    like    miracles, 
circumscribed   to   a   certain    extent    in    respect    of 
place  and  time  ;   their  phenomena  are  well  known, 
but  their  physical  antecedents  are  and  promise  to 
remain  unknown. 

If,  then,  there   were  no  known  analogies  to  the 
force  and  to  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
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which  are  exemplified  in  miracles,  that  would  be 
no  valid  reason  why  miracles  should  be  impossible. 
There  is,  however,  a  force  or  forces  in  nature  ana- 
logous to  the  force  which  underlies  a  miracle,  and 
the  mode  of  working  of  these  natural  forces  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  miraculous  force.  And 
while  the  gradation  of  forces  observable  in  nature 
leads  us  on  to  the  probability  of  a  higher  than 
those  ordinarily  working  and  capable  of  counter- 
acting them,  recent  scientific  results  make  it  prob- 
able that  an  event  or  events  analogous  to  miracles 
must  have  of  necessity  occurred  once  at  least, 
possibly  oftener,  in  the  development  of  the  primeval 
world  into  its  present  condition. 

These  forces  or  powers  in  nature  which  are 
analogous  to  that  which  works  miracles  are  human 
wills.  The  human  will  in  each  case  that  it  moves 
the  body  becomes  an  immaterial  cause  of  a  mate- 
rial effect.  Such  an  effect  is,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  a  suspension  or  violation  of  a  physical 
law.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone  has  been  in- 
stanced as  an  example  of  the  violation  of  the 
commonest  physical  laws.  The  antecedent  of  that 
violation  is  an  immaterial  act  of  will ;  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  argument  that  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  the  muscular  action  of  the  arm  is  a 
modification    of    the    nerve    which    communicates 
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between  the  muscles  and  the  brain.  The  material 
modification  of  a  nerve  by  an  act  of  will  is  quite  as 
much  to  the  point  of  this  argument  as  would  be 
the  direct  contraction  of  the  muscles  by  the  same 
cause. 

To  this  it  has  been  replied  that  the  will  of  man 
itself  produces  no  disturbance  of  physical  laws,  that 
it  is  as  much  a  part  of  nature  and  as  normal  as  a 
crystal  or  a  plant.  That  the  will  is  wholly  circum- 
scribed by  law,  has  its  being  and  existence  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  subject  to  law.  That  it  can 
learn  nothing  and  teach  nothing  except  on  material 
conditions,  without  which  it  languishes.  Such  are 
some  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  posi- 
tion that  the  human  will  is  analogous  to  the  Divine 
will  which  works  miracles.  These  arguments  con- 
tain much  that  is  true.  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
will  is  encompassed  by  the  laws  of  matter,  and  that 
it  cannot  effect  any  permanent  violation  of  those 
laws.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  every  action 
upon  matter  is  a  momentary  violation  of  such  laws, 
although  that  action  may  in  each  case  be  controlled, 
modified,  and  finally  extinguished  by  such  laws. 
In  every  such  action  there  is  an  immaterial  cause 
or  antecedent,  the  human  will,  and  a  material  effect 
or  consequent,  a  conjunction  which  is  precisely 
analogous  to  a  miracle.     It   is  not  claimed  either 
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for  miracles  In  all  cases,  or  for  acts  of  human  will, 
that  they  effect  permanent  violations  or  suspensions 
of  natural  laws.  The  stone  thrown  by  the  uplifted 
arm  mounts  in  the  air  indirect  contravention  of  the 
law  of  gravitation.  The  muscular  force  of  the  arm 
propels  the  stone  ;  something  unseen  and  immate- 
rial, the  human  will,  puts  into  exertion  the  mus- 
cular force.  The  putrid  corpse  was  quickened  by 
the  same  unknown  cause.  The  stone's  nature  was 
to  rest,  the  corpse's  to  decay,  that  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  to  remain  uncontracted  ;  but  the  unknown 
something  in  each  case  stirred  them,  or  made  to 
stir  them,  to  violation  of  nature,  and  in  each  case 
nature  reasserted  its  sway — the  stone  fell  to  the 
earth,  the  arm  relaxed,  Lazarus  in  due  course  died 
again. 

The  will  is  indeed  a  part  of  nature,  that  is,  it  is 
one  of  the  many  forces  which  work  around  and 
about  us  ;  it  may  be  as  common  as  a  crystal  or  a 
plant,  but  its  being  as  usual  as  a  crystal  or  a  plant 
does  not  bring  it  under  the  same  laws.  Crystals 
and  plants  are  not  subject  to  caprice ;  given  causes 
produce  upon  them  certain  effects  which  can  be 
predicted  with  unerring  certainty.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  will  ;  it  is  absolutely  subject  to  no  laws;  it 
is  within  itself  free,  self-determinant.  To  argue 
about   it  as    if  it    were   material,  and    subject    to 
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invariable  sequences,  lands  us  in  conclusions 
directly  contradictory  to  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness, for  it  is  on  the  direct  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness that  we  affirm  the  will  to  be  free.  In  its  rela- 
tions to  matter  it  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  its 
material  environment ;  these  relations  are  affected, 
limited,  destroyed,  by  that  which  affects  or  disables 
the  latter,  But  we  have  no  reason  to  argue  that 
the  will  itself,  apart  from  its  relations  to  matter, 
is  affected  or  destroyed  by  that  which  affects  or 
destroys  its  environment  We  might,  indeed,  so 
argue  were  it  not  so  distinct  from  its  environment. 
As  it  is,  it  disappears  ;  it  is  a  thing  unique  in  its 
kind,  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  visible,  audible,  or 
sensible  things ;  we  cannot  tell  that  it  ceases  to  be. 
The  mists  of  morning  are  dispersed  by  the  midday 
sun,  but  the  moisture  still  remains  in  the  heated 
atmosphere. 

Thus,  in  the  operation  of  the  human  will,  we 
have  an  analogy  of  the  unseen  will  which  works 
miracles.  We  have  besides,  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  nature,  other  analogies  and  hints,  which 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  power  higher  than  that 
of  human  will  and  inconceivable  to  the  human 
understanding,  competent  to  work  effects  beyond 
the  utmost  reach  of  known  existing  laws.  There  is 
in  nature  a  gradation    or   hierarchy  of  forces,   in 
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which  the  lower  are  from  time  to  time  suspended 
by  the  higher.  Mechanical  laws,  for  instance,  are 
continually  being  suspended  by  chemical  laws,  and 
both  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  by  the  higher 
laws  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  intellectual  life.  In 
this  hierarchy  each  step  upwards  is  an  entirely 
new  departure;  it  cannot  be  inferred,  combined, 
or  expanded  from  the  data  of  the  step  below. 
To  one  acquainted  only  with  mechanical  laws, 
chemical  combinations  and  reactions  are  incon- 
ceivable ;  they  could  not  from  such  a  platform  of 
knowledge  have  been  anticipated.  So,  from  the 
data  of  chemical  and  mechanical  laws,  the  laws  of 
life,  the  mode  of  being  of  a  living  organism  is 
inconceivable  and  inexplicable.  Mechanical  and 
chemical  laws  have  their  part  in  the  laws  of  life, 
but  there  is  a  new  element  superadded  to  them, 
foreign  and  indefinable,  which  appropriates  them, 
suspends  them,  and  finally  succumbs  to  them. 
From  the  existence  of  such  a  hierarchy  of  forces, 
from  the  cession  and  subordination  of  the  lower 
forces  to  the  higher,  the  possibility  has  been  in- 
ferred of  a  crowning  force,  higher  than  all  known 
natural  forces,  capable  of  suspending  them,  and  as 
inconceivable  and  as  indefinable  in  relation  to  the 
at  present  known  forces  of  the  world  as  the  forces 
of  life  would  have  been  inconceivable  and  inde- 
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finable  from  the  point  of  reason  of  an  experience 
limited  only  to  mechanical  and  chemical  phe- 
nomena. 

To  the  argument  which  likens  the  suspensions 
and  violations  of  natural  laws  in  miracles  to  the 
suspensions  and  counteractions  of  lower  natural 
laws  by  higher,  which  are  of  constant  occurrence,  it 
has  been  replied  that  the  cases  are  not  strictly  ana- 
logous. The  lower  laws,  it  is  said,  are  suspended, 
not  violated  ;  they  act  all  along  ;  their  action  is 
neutralized,  not  annihilated  ;  that  a  living  organism, 
for  instance,  is  as  much  under  the  influence  of 
gravitation  as  a  stone,  and  that  that  influence,  if 
not  at  first  sight  apparent,  is  only  suspended  for 
a  time,  just  as  it  might  be  only  suspended  for  a 
time  by  any  other  existing  law  or  force,  such  as 
magnetism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inter- 
ference of  higher  with  lower  natural  laws  is  not 
always  transient  and  accidental ;  it  is  very  often  a 
fundamental  and  lengthened  modification  of  them. 
Chemical  combination  and  reaction  are  different  in 
kind  from  mechanical  combination  and  separation  ; 
they  cannot,  as  intimated  before,  be  reduced  to  the 
latter.  Such  a  difference  in  kind  implies  a  more 
than  accidental  suspension  of  the  lower  laws  by  the 
higher ;  it  implies  a  suspension  which  may  be 
partial,  but  which  must  be  necessary.    That  is,  under 
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certain  circumstances  and  within  certain  limits,  the 
operation  of  chemical  laws  necessarily  excludes 
the  operation  of  mechanical  laws.  The  activity  of 
chemical  laws  is  not  less  persistent,  less  enduring, 
than  that  of  mechanical  laws,  and  upon  liberated 
matter,  that  is,  matter  equally  sensitive  to  the 
influence  of  chemical  and  mechanical  laws,  the 
activity  of  those  laws,  to  which  in  the  hierarchy  of 
natural  forces  the  higher  place  has  been  assigned, 
is  the  more  potent.  Thus  a  crystal  may  come  into 
being  and  be  maintained  in  being  by  the  operation 
of  chemical  and  in  direct  contravention  of  me- 
chanical laws,  and  potentially  there  may  be  no 
limit  to  its  duration.  To  say  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  crystal  is  still  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation, 
is  no  relevant  answer  to  the  statement  that  the 
component  elements  of  the  crystal  were  at  first 
compacted  and  remain  compacted  in  defiance  of 
that  law.  Life,  again,  from  vegetable  life  up  to 
the  highest  form  of  animal  life,  is  different  in  kind 
from  chemical  and  mechanical  forces,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  necessarily  excludes  them.  The 
growth  of  an  oak  tree,  for  example,  or  the  loco- 
motion of  an  animal,  is  a  suspension,  a  violation  in 
part  at  least,  of  the  most  universal  mechanical  laws. 
What  is  suspended  in  part  may  be  suspended 
altogether,  and  what  is  suspended   for  years  may 
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be  suspended  for  longer.  Thus,  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary facts  of  science  and  of  daily  experience,  we 
have  precedents  for  and  analogies  of  those  super- 
natural conditions  of  body  such  as  the  Ascension, 
and  the  present  session  of  Jesus  at  the  Divine  right 
hand,  to  which  supernatural  religion  witnesses,  but 
which,  as  not  being  wholly  verifying  miracles,  do 
not  come  strictly  within  the  purview  of  the  present 
discussion. 

The  argument  from  the  hierarchy  of  natural 
forces  to  a  crowning  supreme  force  as  capable  of 
overcoming  and  suspending  all  lower  forces,  as  the 
higher  among  the  latter  are  of  suspending  the 
forces  below  them,  is  strengthened  by  one  result  at 
least  of  modern  scientific  inquiry  into  the  history 
of  natural  life.  Whatever  result  that  inquiry  may 
be  considered  to  have  established  or  not,  it  has 
without  doubt  established  this,  that  the  present 
forms  of  life  are  of  comparatively  late  appearance. 
Whether  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  evolution 
by  natural  selection  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the 
further  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  life,  the  more 
simple  do  we  find  the  forms  of  life.  If  we  go  back 
but  a  very  short  stage,  we  fail  to  find  any  trace 
of  men.  If  we  go  still  further  back,  we  find  no 
traces  of  mammals  ;  if  still  further,  no  traces  of 
animal  life  ;   if  further  still,   no  traces  of  vegetable 
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life.     Thus  science  brings  us   face  to  face  with  a 
beginning  of  life.     How  was  it  effected  ?    Assuming 
for  the    occasion    that  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  were  evolved  according   to  natural  laws  from 
forms    of  vegetable  life,    no  such   solution  applies 
to  the  beginning  of  vegetable  life.     That  was   not 
developed    out    of    dead    matter,  subject    only   to 
the    influence    of    chemical    and  mechanical   laws. 
Life  implies  a  struggle  of  some  kind— competition, 
effort,  growth— between  which  and  the  lower  laws 
of  matter  there  is  an  impassable  gulf.     There  was 
a  time,    then,   in    the  far    remote    history    of   the 
world,  when  a  living  thing  first   made  its  appear- 
ance ;  it  must  have  been  analogous  to  a  miracle, 
for    there    were    no    natural    causes    in    existence 
adequate    to    produce    it.     What    cause,  then,  did 
produce  it?    There   can  be   only  one  satisfactory 
answer.     That  higher  force  supreme  above  natural 
forces,  suggested  to  us  by  the  hierarchy  of  natural 
forces,    and    postulated    by  the    existence    of   the 
impassable  interval  in  the  order  of  nature  which 
separates    dead  matter    from    living    things.     The 
appearance  of  the  first  living  thing  was  a  violation 
of  law.     It  was  as  much  an   innovation  upon  the 
forces  then  acting  upon   matter,  as  the  multiplying 
of    the    loaves    and    the    changing    of    water    into 
wine  were  at  a   later  time,  and   would  have  been 
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equally  open  to  the  objection  of  being  unusual 
and  without  example.  If  we  are  to  trust  science, 
on  whose  behalf  objections  of  the  kind  are  pro- 
fessedly made,  it  must  have  taken  place,  and  thus 
it  stands  a  scientific  precedent  for  miracles,  and 
a  necessary  argument  for  their  Author. 

Thus  there  is  not  only  no  valid  generalization 
which  excludes  miracles  from  the  category  of 
possible  facts,  but  the  survey  of  nature  itself 
presents  to  our  view  the  high  probability  of  events 
which  we  may  call  precedents  for  miracles,  and 
causes  analogous  to  their  causes  effecting  ana- 
logous suspensions  of  natural  sequences. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  those  who  have  made 
simple  and  ascertained  natural  sequences  the 
objects  of  long  and  special  attention  may  find  it 
difficult  to  assent  to  the  fact  of  the  miraculous 
suspensions  of  natural  laws,  which  to  them  have 
presented  the  same  unvaried  succession,  or  a 
succession  rarely  modified,  and  that  by  the  sole 
operation  of  natural  and  familiar  causes ;  and 
they  are  within  their  right  in  requiring  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  such  miraculous  sus- 
pensions. Whether  the  mind,  in  its  instinctive 
assents  and  dissents,  be  or  be  not  the  creature 
of  its  experiences,  it  is  certainly  greatly  moulded 
by  them.     Hence  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences, 
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the  study  of  all  natural  sequences  in  which  effects 
follow  closely  and  clearly  upon  their  causes,  has 
been  observed  in  cases  to  give  a  bias,  a  warp,  as  it 
were,  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  In  estimating, 
therefore,  the  possibility  of  miracles,  that  warp 
where  its  existence  may  antecedently  be  expected 
should  be  allowed  for  ;  it  no  more  reasonably  dis- 
penses with  belief  than  does  blindness  or  deafness 
excuse  in  the  blind  or  deaf  a  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  colour  or  sound.  Such  a  warp  thus 
acquired  doubtless  explains  the  deep-seatedness  of 
the  reluctance  evinced  by  some  minds  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  miracles.  In  it,  in  all  probability,  is  to 
be  found  the  real  objection  to  miracles,  of  which 
other  objections  may  possibly  be  but  reasoned 
expressions.  Such  a  warp  is  a  mental  habit 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  acquired.  Arguments 
affect  it  but  faintly,  for  it  is  difficult  to  refute  a 
habit.  Men  cannot  believe  in  miracles  because 
they  cannot  imagine  them  happening,  and  they 
cannot  imagine  them  happening  because  they  have 
never  in  their  experience  seen  the  like  happening. 
The  impotence  of  the  imagination  in  this  respect 
is,  of  course,  figurative,  not  absolute  ;  it  is  rather 
the  difficulty,  part  sluggishness,  part  stiffness, 
which  often  attends  an  unusual  and  uncongenial 
task.     Some  minds  experience  a  similar  difficulty 
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in  realizing  the  great  historical  events  and  per- 
sonages of  the  past.  Some  minds,  and  they  are 
probably  not  a  few,  experience  a  difficulty  in 
realizing  all  the  facts  involved  in  the  existence 
of  foreign  languages,  until  the  difficulty  is  over- 
come by  the  actual  experience  of  foreign  travel. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  difficulty,  neither  in 
the  cases  just  given  nor  in  that  of  miracles,  has  the 
slightest  logical  cogency.  Its  scientific  validity  is 
even  less,  for  in  science  theories  are  accepted,  such 
as  that  of  gravitation,  or  the  received  hypothesis  of 
the  luminiferous  ether,  which  the  imagination  is 
absolutely  unable  to  combine. 

Habits  may  not  be  refuted,  but  they  may  be 
corrected,  and  a  patent  remedy  for  a  habit  of  con- 
tracted views  of  the  possible,  equally  acceptable  to 
all  conscientious  inquirers,  whether  Christian  or 
otherwise,  will  be  found  in  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  survey  of  nature.  It  is  an  obvious 
inference  that  an  enlarged  experience  must  also 
give  a  correspondingly  enlarged  view  of  the  limits 
of  possibility.  Hence,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  its 
infinitely  wider  range  of  vision,  the  human  race  has 
in  its  corporate  judgments  accepted  many  things 
which  scientists  of  genius,  conversant  only  with  the 
narrow  fields  of  their  special  studies,  have  rejected 
as  impossible. 


IX. 

THE   ANTECEDENT   FITNESS   OF   MIRACLES— 
A   PERSONAL    GOD. 

Had  there  been  no  record  of  miracles,  had  no  re- 
velation been  granted  authenticated  by  them,  still, 
if  we  believe  in  a  personal  God  and  consider  the 
condition  of  mankind,  there  are  reasons  which 
would  justify  us  in  expecting  and  looking  forward 
to  some  miraculous  interposition.  It  is  purposed 
in  this  and  the  next  section  briefly  to  suggest  some 
of  these  reasons.  They  will,  of  course,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  validity,  add  to  the  credibility  of 
miracles.  And  supernatural  religion  will  acquire, 
in  addition  to  its  evidential  probability,  some  of  the 
probability  which  reasonably  belongs  to  a  working 
hypothesis  ;  it  will  be  seen  to  fit  in  with  the  ac- 
knowledged facts  of  human  life  and  nature,  to 
supply  what  is  wanting  in  them,  and  to  set  right 
what  is  anomalous. 

For  a  supernatural  interposition  there  is  required, 
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first,  the  existence  of  a  competent  agent  ;  second, 
that  of  an  adequate  motive.  Such  a  competent 
agent  is  an  Almighty  Divine  Person,  and  such  an 
adequate  motive  would  be  the  general  and  helpless 
misery  of  mankind.  From  the  fact  of  the  general 
misery  of  men,  combined  with  that  of  the  existence 
of  a  Divine  Person,  we  should  be  led  to  expect  a 
remedy  of  some  kind,  natural  or  supernatural.  But 
if  the  misery  were  such  that  no  remedy  for  it  could 
be  procured  from  the  order  of  nature  ;  if  the  misery 
itself  were  a  necessary  element  of,  a  working  force 
in  that  order,  then  we  should  expect  a  supernatural 
remedy,  for  no  other  were  possible.  What  may  be 
called,  then,  the  antecedent  fitness  of  miracles  rests 
upon  two  facts — the  personal  existence  of  God, 
and  the  general  and,  by  other  than  supernatural 
means,  incurable  and  irremediable  misery  of  man- 
kind. There  are,  however,  doubts  and  difficulties 
respecting  these  two  facts  which  demand  an 
attempt  at  elucidation. 

The  existence  of  God  is  here  taken  for  granted  ; 
the  discussion  of  it  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  these  pages.  Nor,  indeed,  do  the  majority 
of  those  who  reject  miracles  professedly  maintain 
that  there  is  no  God.  On  the  contrary,  they  argue 
against  supernatural  religion  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Theism.     But  while  atheism  is  ostensibly  re- 
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jected,  a  view  of  the  mode  of  God's  existence  is 
held  by  some  thinkers  which  would  make  miracles 
as  impossible  as  if  there  were  no  God.  God,  we 
are  told,  is  not  personal  ;  to  affirm  that  He  is  a 
person  is  an  "  unwarranted  assumption."  He  or 
rather  It  is  a  law,  a  principle,  an  influence,  a 
'*  stream  of  tendency  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness." At  the  outset  such  expressions  seem  to  in- 
volve a  verbal  impropriety,  in  that  the  word  "God" 
is  applied  to  that  of  which  supreme  excellence 
cannot  be  predicated.  Conscious  life  is  held  to  be 
more  perfect  than  unconscious  life  ;  the  uncon- 
scious embryo  in  the  scale  of  being  is  lower  than 
the  mature  organism.  But  if  God  be  an  imper- 
sonal, unconscious  law,  influence,  or  tendency,  then 
some,  indeed  many,  of  what  are  considered  His 
creatures  will  be  higher  than  He.  The  word 
"  God,"  then,  cannot  with  propriety  stand  for  the 
subject  of  these  propositions.  Two  diametrically 
different  things  cannot  with  verbal  propriety  be 
denoted  by  the  same  word. 

Further,  if  God  be  nothing  more  than  a  law  or 
tendency,  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  God  is  not. 
Unvarying  sequences  are  called  laws  ;  they  were 
called  so  originally  because,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
supernatural  religion,  they  were  the  laws  which  the 
Maker  and  Ruler   of  the  universe  imposed    upon 
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His  creatures.  Modern  science  ignores  that  view, 
and  deals  simply  with  phenomena,  not  with  their 
occult  metaphysical  causes;  but  it  has  retained  the 
name  of  laws  for  certain  great  classes  of  pheno- 
mena. The  old  transcendent  meaning  of  the  word 
"  law,"  however,  survives  apparently  in  the  use  made 
of  it  by  certain  modern  writers  who  are  probably 
unaware  of  the  survival.  The  author  of  "  Super- 
natural Religion,"  for  instance,  speaks  of  laws 
meaning  invariable  sequences,  as  though  they  were 
august  independent  existences,  modern  forms  of 
the  ancient  fates.  But  this  independent  existence 
given  them  by  our  author  and  by  others  exists  only 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  so  express  themselves. 
These  so-called  laws  are,  scientifically  speaking, 
only  names  for  generalizations.  They  are  as  much 
and  as  little  realities  as  the  ideas  of  Plato,  or  as  the 
substances  of  the  Peripatetics.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  law  of  gravitation  ;  the  expression  is  used 
to  set  forth  distinctly  and  vividly  the  general  fact 
that  bodies  are  drawn  to  each  other  with  velocities 
varying  in  certain  proportions.  This  general  fact,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  never  happens  ;  it  is  an  abstrac- 
tion made  by  the  mind  to  symbolize  a  great  number 
of  events  of  a  certain  character  ;  it  has  no  more 
actuality  than  goodness  has  apart  from  individual 
good   things.      This    so-called    law  of    gravitation 
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may  be  derived  from  some  other,  as  the  phrase 
is,  higher  law,  just  as  the  law  of  floating  bodies  in 
fluids  is  derived  from  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  but  the 
greater  universality  of  a  sequence,  its  high  position, 
as  it  were,  in  the  hierarchy  of  generalizations,  does 
not  make  it  more  self-existent ;  it  makes  it  less  self- 
existent,  for  the  broader  a  generalization,  the  more 
remote  it  is  from  actual  fact,  the  more  subjective 
it  must  be,  and  therefore  the  less  real.  So,  if  there 
be  a  law  that  all  things  work  together  for  righteous- 
ness, God  cannot  be  such  a  law,  for  the  word  "  law  " 
or  " tendency"  in  that  case  is  but  a  name  for  all 
the  many  events  from  which  good  is  evolved  ;  God 
cannot  be  the  events.  He  cannot  be  that  which 
would  in  ordinary  discourse  be  called  the  quality 
common  to  these  events,  namely,  working  together 
for  righteousness;  for  qualities  have  no  independent 
objective  existence,  and  what  are  called  common  are, 
strictly  speaking,  similar  qualities.  It  is  very  far 
from  intended  in  the  above  argument  to  express  or 
even  to  bint  any  opinion  as  to  the  personal  belief  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
propositions  which  have  been  criticized.  Those 
propositions  have  to  be  taken  with  their  context, 
and  may  very  well  be  statements,  minimized  for 
the  occasion,  of  a  belief  fuller  than  what  the  words 
literally  express  ;  the  argument  that  God  must  be 
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non-existent  if  He  be  a  law,  or  a  stream  of  tendency, 
or  the  like,  only  holds  good  if  He  be  that  and 
nothing  more. 

The  laws  of  nature,  then,  strictly  speaking,  do 
not  exist  and  cannot  be  God.  But  beneath  the 
particular  occurrences  which  are  classified  as  laws, 
necessarily  to  be  inferred  from  them,  are  the  forces 
which  produce  them  and  are  their  causes.  Further, 
in  the  many  various  laws  which  make  up  the  shift- 
ing phenomena  of  nature,  there  is  clearly  observable 
a  unity  of  purpose  and  of  direction.  Just  as  the 
various  functions  of  a  living  organism  subserve 
the  purpose  of  keeping  that  organism  alive,  so 
the  various  laws  of  nature,  mechanical,  chemical, 
meteorological,  physiological,  and  the  rest,  subserve 
the  unity  and  continuity  of  nature.  The  forces 
which  underlie  these  laws  are  themselves  singly 
unintelligent ;  wherever  the  conditions  of  their 
operation  exist,  there  they  invariably  act — blindly, 
apparently,  and  without  choice  ;  but  the  total  result 
of  the  operations  of  all  of  them  together  is  a  har- 
mony. Singly,  each  is  opposed  to  the  other,  but 
taken  together  they  make  a  unity  ;  as  a  whole,  they 
do  not  merely  work  side  by  side,  but  they  co-operate 
in  serving  and  perpetuating  the  life  of  nature. 
From  this  unity  of  purpose  traceable  in  the  con- 
joined   operation    of    the    many    diverse,    singly 
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unintelligent  forces  of  nature,  the  existence  has 
almost  necessarily  been  inferred  of  one  supreme 
intelligent  force  apart  from  them,  their  guider  and 
regulator.  And  as  there  was  a  time  when  these 
forces  did  not  exist,  the  theory  of  development 
itself  postulates  such  a  time;  indeed,  on  any  possible 
theory  which  would  make  the  present  condition  of 
the  world  the  result  of  successive  changes  in  the 
past,  given  unlimited  time  and  a  limited  possibility 
of  change,  a  time  must  have  been  when  change 
began  ;  we  may  infer  that  the  Supreme  force  is  the 
cause  of  all  other  forces.  Assuming  the  existence 
of  God,  the  Supreme  force  must  be  God,  or  the 
minister  and  creature  of  God.  It  makes  no  material 
difference  to  the  present  argument  whether  the 
supreme  force  in  nature  be  God  or  only  His  subor- 
dinate ;  for  the  sake  of  brevity  the  supreme  force 
will  be  spoken  of  as  identical  with  God.  God, 
then,  we  may  say,  is  the  one  Supreme  force  and 
the  Cause  of  all  other  forces. 

The  above  statement  needs  further  definition,  for 
the  word  "  cause  "  is  one  of  ambiguous  import ;  it 
may  be  taken  in  one  or  both  of  two  senses.  A 
cause  may  be  that  which  sets  a  force  in  motion, 
or  it  may  be  the  force  itself  which  is  moved  and 
effects  a  sequence.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
call  the  former  the  occasional  cause,  the  latter  the 
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producing  cause  or  causes  of  the  effect.  Thus  the 
hand  which  drops  a  heavy  body  is  the  occasional 
cause,  gravitation  the  producing  cause  of  the  fall  of 
that  body  to  the  earth.  From  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  by  itself,  no  certain  inference  can  be  made 
as  to  the  occasional  cause  which  set  it  falling  ;  it 
may  have  been  dropped  from  a  hand  or  fallen 
from  a  height  to  which  it  had  been  thrown,  or  have 
been  detached  from  some  other  heavy  body  by  the 
operation  of  some  unknown  force.  But  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  fall  an  inference  may  be  made 
as  to  its  producing  cause,  and  if  the  body  is  ob- 
served to  move  in  a  certain  direction  and  with  a 
proportional  velocity,  the  inference  is  certain  or 
practically  so.  Thus  the  impressions  of  the  mo- 
ment are  from  time  to  time  the  occasional  causes 
of  a  man's  actions,  of  which  his  character  is  the 
producing  cause,  and  from  the  actions  the  character 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  legitimately  inferred. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  God  is  the  Cause  of  all 
natural  forces,  He  must  be  understood  to  be  both 
their  producing  and  occasional  Cause,  their  Creator 
and  their  Mover.  The  unity  of  nature,  the  order 
and  design,  to  which  the  pronounced  use  of  the 
word  "  law"  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  nature 
in  certain  quarters  is  an  unconscious  witness, 
points   certainly  to    a    more    than    mere   occasion 
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which  set  in  motion  forces  inherent  in  matter.  At 
the  same  time,  science,  so  far  as  it  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  this  earth,  declares  that  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  natural  forces  was 
successive.  Had  the  powers  of  nature  been  mere 
primitive  potentialities  made  actual  by  an  occasion, 
just  as  certain  crystals  are  said  to  form  themselves 
when  a  shock  is  given  to  the  liquid  which  holds 
them,  we  should  have  expected  their  appearance 
to  have  been  simultaneous  or  nearly  so.  The 
successive  appearance,  then,  of  forces  on  the  scene 
of  nature  would  indicate  that  they  were  not 
immanent  eternal  qualities,  but  created  ;  and  if 
created  in  a  certain  order,  then  with  some  purpose 
or  design  on  the  part  of  their  Creator.  Hume 
asserted  that  from  the  fact  of  God  being  the  cause 
of  the  universe  no  further  inferences  as  to  His  being 
could  be  made.  If  God  could  be  shown  to  be  the 
mere  occasion  which  set  the  universe  in  motion, 
Hume's  assertion  would  be  correct.  Even  assuming 
that  it  was  a  hand  which  dropped  the  stone,  from 
the  dropping  stone  itself  we  cannot  learn  what 
manner  of  hand  dropped  it.  But  God  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  more  than  the  occasional  cause;  He  is 
also  the  producing  cause  of  the  universe  and  the 
forces  which  move  in  it,  and  from  them,  within 
certain  limits,  we  are  justified  in  making  inferences 
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as  to  His  being.  From  the  produced  we  may 
argue  to  the  producer  according  to  the  analogies 
given  in  experience.  From  the  traces  of  purpose 
we  may  infer  that  thought  is  with  God,  and  infer  it 
with  certainty.  And  because  the  producer  is  ever, 
according  to  the  data  within  our  reach,  higher  than 
the  produced,  we  may  infer,  but  with  less  certainty, 
that  God  is  higher  than  thought.  By  a  similar 
process,  from  the  fact  that  God  made  the  conditions 
of  personal  existence,  we  may  infer  that  personal 
existence  is  with  Him,  and  that  He  may  be  higher 
than  personal  existence.  Personal  intellectual  ex- 
istence is  the  highest  condition  of  being  known 
to  us.  God  cannot  be  in  a  condition  of  being 
lower  than  that  of  His  creatures  ;  He  must  be  at 
least  in  as  high  a  condition  of  being  as  His 
highest  creatures  ;  He  may  be  also  in  a  higher. 
We  may,  then,  with  strong  probability  conclude 
that  God  is  a  personal  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
being.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  higher 
unknown  condition  of  being,  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  God  may  exist,  excludes  His  person- 
ality, will  be  raised  presently  ;  let  it  suffice  in  the 
mean  while  to  have  shown  that  there  is  some  kind 
of  warrant  for  the  so-called  unwarranted  assump- 
tion of  God's  personality.  Other  inferences  as  to 
he  being  of  God  may  be  made  from  a  survey  of 
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the  natural  world.  The  data  are  multifarious  in 
character.  Thus  from  the  works  of  nature  we  may 
reasonably  infer  the  benevolence  of  God,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  moral  qualities  equally 
inferrible  from  the  data.  If  nature  holds  forth  God 
as  loving,  it  also  holds  Him  forth  as  steadfast  of 
purpose.  Other  and  sterner  attributes  are  hinted 
at  by  the  data.  Modern  objections  to  certain 
portions  of  Christian  teaching,  purporting  to  be 
based  on  moral  considerations,  may  have  their 
justification  ;  they  have  no  justification  in  the 
analogy  of  nature.  There  is  gloom  as  well  as  joy 
in  nature,  storm  as  well  as  sunshine.  Vernal  showers 
are  of  God's  devising  ;  so  is  consuming  fire.  The 
various  inferences,  then,  which  we  may  draw  from 
nature  will  be  found  mutually  to  check  and  control 
each  other.  All  such  inferences  will,  moreover, 
inherit  the  defect  which  attaches  to  nature  as  a 
record  of  God.  Even  supposing  the  universe  were 
an  adequate  reflex  of  God,  the  world  of  nature 
which  is  within  our  ken  is  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  that  universe.  Only  general  and  indeterminate 
inferences,  therefore,  respecting  the  moral  character 
of  its  Author  can  be  logically  drawn  from  it. 

The  proof  of  God's  personality  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  fact  that  personality  proceeds  from 
God.     If  there  were  no  persons  in  nature,  if  there 
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were  nothing  in  it  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than 
plants  and  animals,  we  should  still  be  justified  in 
believing  its  Author  to  be  a  personal  being. 

Personality  is  the  individual  existence  of  a 
thinking  being.  But  thinking  in  its  very  notion  is 
individual.  It  is  the  referring  an  object  or  objects 
to  a  conscious  subject,  that  is,  an  individual.  We 
may  say  then,  generally,  that  thinking  is  a  note  of 
personality.  The  simplest  act  of  thought  is  that 
of  self-consciousness,  in  which  the  subject  and  the 
object  are  the  same ;  the  most  developed  act  of 
thought  is  but  the  expansion  of  this  process.  The 
thinking  which  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown  is  but  a  comparison  of  two  objects  within 
or  without  the  subject,  and  the  reporting  upon 
them  to  the  subject.  Acts  of  intelligent  preference 
and  of  choice  imply  personality  in  a  marked 
degree,  for  they  imply  the  conscious  comparison  of 
present  states  of  consciousness  with  other  past  or 
possible  states,  and  comparison  necessarily  postu- 
lates that  the  subject,  the  intelligent  centre  of 
these  states  of  consciousness,  should  be  one  and 
the  same.  But  a  permanent  intelligent  centre  of 
past  or  future  and  present  impressions  and  ex- 
periences can  be  none  other  than  a  person.  When- 
ever, then,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  com- 
parison has  been  made,  a  choice  exercised  between 
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things  good  and  bad,  simple  and  intricate,  fair  and 
foul,  there  we   may  say  has  been  the   work  of  a 
person.    Now,  one  attribute  of  God,  deducible  from 
nature,   which   is  admitted  by  all  who   believe    in 
God  at  all,  is  His  wisdom.     It  is  admitted  even  by 
those  who   deny  His  personality.     It  is  admitted, 
apparently,    by   the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Re- 
ligion,"   when  he    says,    "  If  we    recognize    in    the 
universe    the    operation    of   infinite    wisdom    and 
power,  it  is  in  the  immutable  order  and  regularity 
of  all  phenomena  and  in  the  eternal  prevalence  of 
law  that  we  see  their  highest  manifestation."  x    This 
writer   seemingly  allows  the  wisdom  of  God,  but 
thinks  that  its  chiefest  exercise  lies  in  the  main- 
tenance of  immutable  law.     Yet  what  is  wisdom 
but  the  exercise  of  choice  as  to  means  and  ends  ? 
And  granted  even  that  the  highest  manifestation  of 
God's  power  and  wisdom   is  in  the  eternal  preva- 
lence of  law  ;   then,  if  God  was  wise  in  choosing  to 
act  by  law,  it  follows,  taking  wisdom  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word  as  applicable  only  to  free  agents, 
that  He  might,  had  He  chosen,  have  acted  without 
law,  or  by  universal  laws  here  and  there  interrupted 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  akin  to  what  we  know  of 
the  Divine  nature.     In  any  case  He  made  choice  ; 
He  did  what  a  person,  and  only  a  person,  can  do. 

1   "Supernatural  Religion,"  complete  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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When  it  was  argued  that  God,  as  the  producing 
cause  of  personal  existence,  the  highest  known 
mode  of  existence,  must  Himself  be  personal,  or 
possibly,  in  some  higher  condition  of  existence, 
unknown  and  inconceivable  to  us,  the  objection 
that  this  latter  mode  of  existence  might  exclude 
personal  existence  was  reserved  for  after-con- 
sideration. It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it 
now.  It  is  possibly  akin  to  another  difficulty,  the 
consideration  of  which  will  immediately  follow.  Of 
this  higher  unknown  mode  of  existence,  experience, 
of  course,  tells  us  nothing  ;  it  is  suggested  to  us  by 
God's  excellence,  and  rendered  probable  by  the 
grades  of  life  exemplified  in  nature.  It  may  be 
possibly  shadowed  forth  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  most  holy  Trinity,  in  which  case  it  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  God's  personality.  In 
nature  the  only  datum  we  have  for  determining 
whether  this  higher  condition  of  being,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  God,  excludes  or  includes  His 
personality,  is  the  analogy  from  which  this  Divine 
prerogative,  as  it  were,  was  originally  inferred. 
Natural  life  is  in  a  series  of  degrees.  First  come 
lifeless  or  inanimate  things,  then  things  endowed 
with  vegetable  life,  then  those  possessed  of  animal 
life ;  lastly,  things  having  a  conscious  intellectual 
life.     But    no    two  successive  steps   of   this  series 
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imply  attributes  mutually  exclusive.  Vegetable  life 
is  but  an  arrangement  of  lifeless  things  ;  it  in  a 
measure  coexists  with  animal  life;  animal  life,  again, 
coexists  with  intellectual.  The  higher  mode  of 
life  is  an  addition  made  to  the  lower,  not  a  nega- 
tion nor  an  exclusion  of  it.  Hence  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  the  higher  existence,  which  we 
presume  belongs  to  God,  includes  all  other  modes 
of  existence,  personality  among  them,  which  are 
consistent  with  His  immateriality.  God  is,  then, 
we  may  conclude,  a  person,  and  at  the  same  time 
something  higher — more,  not  lower  or  less — than  a 
person. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  personal 
existence  of  God  on  the  ground  of  His  infinity. 
Personality  is  always,  as  far  as  human  experience 
goes,  associated  with  limitation  of  some  sort  ;  but, 
it  is  said,  there  can  be  no  limitation  in  an  infinite 
being.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  word 
"  infinite,"  as  applied  to  God,  is  but  a  description,  an 
expression  of  the  human  imagination  in  its  striving 
to  realize  Him,  not  a  defining  attribute  from  which 
inferences  as  to  His  nature  can  be  drawn.  In- 
finity, as  applied  to  God,  may  mean  that  higher, 
unknown  condition  of  existence  which  has  just 
been  discussed,  and  shown  to  be  not  incompatible 
with   His   personality.     Or  it  may  symbolize  His 
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immensity,  His  incommeasurability  with  the  furthest 
reach  of  human  experience — a  quality  which,  as 
being  in  no  relation  to  personality,  does  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  it.  All  negation  is  limitation  ;  it 
marks  off  the  subject  to  which  the  negative  is 
applied  from  subjects  to  which  it  is  not.  Infinity  is 
itself  a  negative  attribute,  and  as  such  self-contra- 
dxtory  ;  to  say  that  God  is  infinite  is  to  limit  Him 
from  things  finite.  The  absolutely  infinite,  it  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  is  purely  a  figment  of  meta- 
physics ;  it  is  not  given  in  experience.  What  it  is 
cannot  be  even  imagined  ;  that  it  is  can  only  be 
surmised.  There  are  those  who  hold  God  to  be 
the  infinite  substratum  of  all  phenomena,  therefore 
absolutely  identical  in  each  one  of  them.  In  which 
case  His  personality  would  be  inconceivable  and 
irrelevant  to  us  ;  for  then  He  would  be  the  only 
existing  person  ;  He  would  be  an  absolutely  infinite 
person,  that  is,  not  a  person  at  all.  Such  a  view 
is  at  direct  variance  with  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness and  experience,  which  tells  us  that  there 
are  many  persons.  Moreover,  an  absolutely  infinite 
being  cannot  be  wise,  or  omnipotent,  or  omniscient, 
for  all  these  attributes  apply  a  limitation,  a  dis- 
tinction between  subject  and  object  ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  any  of  the  attributes  usually  associated  with 
God  be  applied  to  it.     But   a  being  of  whom  we 
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can  only  say  that  it  is  infinite,  of  which  we  may 
not  say  that  it  is  one,  all-knowing,  all-mighty, 
holy,  immortal,  is  in  no  sense  God. 

God  is  an  intellectual  being.  There  are  other 
intellectual  beings,  such  as  men  and  angels  ;  by 
their  existence  God's  existence  is  limited.  So  far, 
then,  as  God  is  not  identical  with  other  spirits,  He 
is  finite,  limited,  and  personal. 


X. 


THE  ANTECEDENT   FITNESS   OF   MIRACLES — THE 
MISERY   OF    MANKIND. 

We  may,  then,  conclude  that  God  is  a  person,  if 
there  be  a  God  at  all,  of  infinite,  that  is,  immeasur- 
able power,  wisdom,  and  love,  and  as  such  One  who 
would  take  pity  on  the  misery  and  ignorance  of 
His  creatures,  One  who  would  have  the  will  and  the 
power  to  relieve  and  enlighten  them.  The  question 
now  before  us  is  whether  such  helpless,  irremediable 
ignorance  and  misery  exist  among  men  as  would 
call  forth  a  supernatural  interference. 
.  That  great  misery  does  exist  is  undeniable.  It 
is  the  one  fact  in  which  all  Theistic  systems,  how- 
ever otherwise  opposed,  agree.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental fact  upon  which  the  ascetic  atheism  of 
Buddhism  is  built.  It  is  the  commonplace  of  all 
writers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  touched 
upon  human  life.  To  dwell  upon  it  would  be  to 
repeat  a  many  times  repeated  tale.     For  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  present  argument  it  will  suffice  to  give 
an  epitomized  catalogue  of  its  principal  manifesta- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  widely  spread  physical 
misery  of  mankind — all  the  material  pain  and  dis- 
tress which  follow  want,  disease,  and  decay,  and 
which  are  much  keener,  have  a  wider  sway,  and 
make  a  greater  encroachment  upon  each  individual 
life  in  the  case  of  man  than  in  that  of  the  lower 
animals.  Then  there  is  the  misery  which  is  in  a 
way  an  intellectual  reflex  of  the  physical  misery  of 
mankind,  and  which  has  no  parallel  among  the 
lower  animals.  Men  have  certain  notions,  how 
obtained  it  does  not  now  concern  us  to  inquire, 
of  justice  and  right.  But  the  phenomena  of  the 
physical  misery  of  mankind  are  in  a  great  degree 
contrary  to  these  notions  of  justice  and  right. 
That  virtue  should  suffer,  that  vice  should  prosper, 
that  innocence  should  be  afflicted,  that  guilt  should 
escape  punishment,  are  facts  of  very  frequent  ex- 
perience. They  are  contrary  to  the  notions  of  just 
and  right  of  every  age  ;  too  common  to  be  accidental, 
they  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  due  to  the 
operation  of  an  unknown  perverse  law,  as  capricious 
as  fortune  and  as  pitiless  as  fate.  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  mental  distress,  if  moral  uncertainty  and 
perplexity,  if  doubt  alternating  with  utter  darkness 
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as  to  the  end  of  man,  if  sorrow  without  resource  for 
unmerited  suffering,  if  indignation  without  power 
at  unmerited  and  unrighteous  prosperity  be  painful 
and  not  pleasurable  feelings,  then  these  blindnesses, 
injustices,  unreasons,  anomalies,  which  the  course 
of  the  world  daily  presents,  form  no  inconsiderable 
item  in  the  sum  of  human  misery.  In  any  case, 
they  cast  the  shadow  of  an  unsatisfied  problem 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  life  and  ethics.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  moral  infirmity  of  man,  with  its  con- 
sequent miseries,  mental  and  physical.  Moral  prin- 
ciples by  themselves  are  as  often  as  not  powerless  in 
the  face  of  imperious  natural  instincts.  This  feeble- 
ness of  reason  as  against  passion  is  a  point  upon 
which  moralists  of  all  ages  and  of  all  creeds  are 
agreed.  Under  certain  aspects  it  was  as  well 
known  to  Voltaire  as  it  was  to  S.  Paul.  Moreover, 
to  these  powerful  instincts  man,  in  common  with 
other  animals,  is  subject  ;  but  man  alone  has  proved 
himself  capable  of  vicious  excess  and  abuse  in  the 
satisfaction  of  them.  Under  the  head  of  moral 
distress  must  also  be  classed  the  state  of  feeling- 
known  by  the  name  of  satiety — the  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  which  wait  upon  fully  enjoyed  plea- 
sures, and  make  abiding  happiness  impossible.  If 
witnesses  in  so  plain  a  case  as  that  of  the  moral 
infirmity  of  man  were  wanted,  it  would  be  sufficient 
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to  mention  that  phase  of  literature  and  thought  to 
which  the  name  of  cynicism  is  usually  applied. 
Cynicism,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  existed  ever 
since  the  beginnings  of  literature.  It  is  not  like 
classicism  or  romanticism,  a  transient  phase  of 
thought  and  expression  ;  for  while  its  expression 
perpetually  varies,  the  underlying  thought,  that  of 
the  moral  infirmity  of  man,  is  constant  and  per- 
manent, which  it  could  not  be  in  so  great  a  length 
of  time  and  in  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of 
writers,  did  it  not  appeal  to  permanent  facts  of 
human  nature. 

To  the  general  fact  of  the  misery  of  mankind  the 
witness  of  Buddhism  has  been  mentioned.  That 
remarkable  system,  which  reckons  a  greater  number 
of  adherents  than  can  be  claimed  by  any  one  reli- 
gious creed,  lays  the  misery  of  life  at  the  founda- 
tion of  its  moral  teaching  ;  and  the  problem  which 
it  proceeds  to  solve  is,  not  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it,  but  bow  not  to  be.  There  is  yet  another  and 
still  more  unanswerable  witness  to  the  unhappiness 
of  man,  and  that  is  the  phenomenon  of  suicide. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  who  on  occasion  commits 
suicide  ;  that  is,  he  is  the  only  animal  whose  con- 
dition in  cases  is  such  that  its  misery  overpowers 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation — the  first  and 
strongest  of  all  instincts  implanted  in  us  by  Nature. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of 
"  Supernatural  Religion,"  argues  that  this  misery 
will  disappear  ;  that  a  time  will  come  when,  through 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  this  world  will 
become  to  man  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  It 
is  very  much  doubted,  and  with  great  apparent 
reason,  by  some  even  of  those  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  by  natural  selection,  whether  that 
doctrine  applies  to  civilized  man.  If  man  be  finally 
perfectible  by  the  working  of  purely  natural  laws, 
it  is  surely  a  pertinent  question  to  ask  why  man 
has  not  been  perfected  already.  The  causes  which 
are  said  to  work  to  perfection  have  ex  hypothesi 
always  existed ;  the  human  race,  in  the  opinion 
of  evolutionists,  has  existed  for  countless  ages. 
How  comes  it  that,  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
laws,  the  lower  animals  are  perfect  in  their  kind, 
and  man  is  imperfect?  Moreover,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  there  was  no  separate 
creation  of  the  human  species  ;  man  passed  imper- 
ceptibly or  by  slow  degrees  from  the  condition  of 
some  lower  animal  into  that  of  man.  Man  is  now 
confessedly  imperfect  ;  it  is  argued  that,  under 
natural  laws,  he  will  eventually  become  more  per- 
fect. The  gradual  working  of  these  natural  laws  has, 
it  is  maintained,  brought  man  to  what  degree  of 
perfection  he  actually  possesses.     It  follows,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  further  back  we  go  in  time,  the  more 
imperfect  man  must  have  been  and  the  nearer  to  the 
lower  animals.  When,  then,  some  animal  species 
became  by  development  the  human  species,  it  must 
have  exchanged  a  condition  of  comparative  perfec- 
tion for  one  of  great  imperfection;  one  of  adjustment 
to  the  conditions  of  life  for  one  needing  long 
and  laborious  readjustment  to  those  conditions. 
There  must  in  that  instance  have  been  a  reversal 
of  the  law  of  evolution  which  the  law  of  evolution 
cannot  explain.  There  is  thus  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man,  according  to  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment under  natural  influences,  a  stage  which  cannot 
be  made  coherent  with  the  stage  preceding.  The 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  the 
existence  of  evil  spirits  may  be  anthropomorphic  ; 
they  are  statements  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  hardly  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
first  addressed  ;  but,  taken  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  they  do  explain  the  phe- 
nomena. According  to  the  doctrines  just  mentioned, 
God  gave  man  the  power  of  sinning  or  of  not 
sinning.  It  was  impossible  that  He  should  con- 
strain what  He  had  ordained  to  be  free.  The  fall 
of  man,  therefore,  does  not  in  the  least  derogate 
from  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator. 
Lastly,  on  the  whole  argument,  which,  as  advanced 
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in  "  Supernatural  Religion,"  is  an  argument  from 
authority,  it  may  be  said  that  while  Mr.  Spencer 
is  a  distinguished  thinker,  he  is  only  one  among 
many;  another  equally  distinguished  as  he,  Scho- 
penhauer, argued  with  at  least  equal  cogency  for 
the  pessimistic  view  of  human  progress. 

Many  in  the  present  day,  who  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  the  general  misery  of  mankind 
in  the  past,  nevertheless  seem  inclined  to  hold 
with  Mr.  Spencer,  for  reasons  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  which  Mr.  Spencer  himself  does 
not  consider  to  be  sufficient,  that  this  misery  will 
be  remedied  in  the  future  by  the  sole  operation  of 
natural  causes.  They  believe  in  progress,  as  it  is 
called — in  infinite  progress  in  the  future — and  with 
it  in  an  infinite  abatement  of  human  misery.  This 
opinion,  amiable  as  it  is,  rests  merely  upon  local 
and  temporal  grounds.  It  is  a  belief  known  only 
to  a  few  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  held  only 
by  a  few  individuals  belonging  to  them.  It  is  of 
purely  modern  growth.  It  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  belief  of  the  greater  number  of  past  gene- 
rations. At  certain  periods  of  the  world's  history 
— to  the  generations,  for  instance,  which  witnessed 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire — such  an  opinion 
would  have  seemed  a  manifest  absurdity  ;  not  the 
progress  of  human  affairs,  but  their  decadence,  was 
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then  the  universal  belief.  From  all  which  itJseems 
fair  to  infer  that  the  modern  belief  in  progress  is 
not  a  logical  belief,  grounded  on  universal  facts  of 
human  experience,  but,  so  to  say,  an  accidental 
belief,  grounded  upon  the  present  circumstances  of 
certain  favoured  nations. 

From  the  history  of  civilization,  however,  a  fact 
may  be  clearly  gathered  which  is  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  indefinite  progress  in  the  future.  That 
fact  is  the  discontinuity,  so  to  speak,  of  civilization. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  civilization  continuous  from 
its  rise  to  the  present  day.  Civilizations  have  arisen 
and  then  have  faded  away.  To  this  rule  there  has 
been  no  exception.  Civilization  has  been  carried 
on  by  a  series  of  reinforcements  or  new  births. 
New  nations  have  ever  taken  up  the  work  of 
civilization,  which  languished  in  the  hands  which 
had  carried  it  on  for  a  stage.  The  fresh  hands 
have  in  their  turn  become  enfeebled,  and  in  their 
turn  given  place  to  others.  Civilization  seems  to 
be  ever  advancing,  and  on  the  other  hand  ever 
decaying.  It  advances  when  taken  up  by  rigorous 
barbarism,  and  it  decays  and  becomes  stagnant 
when  it  is  left  for  a  time  in  the  same  hands.  The 
constant  influence  of  a  high  civilization  is  eventually 
to  enfeeble  and  to  lower  the  moral  fibre.  Thus  high 
civilizations— so    high,    like    that    of    Egypt,     for 
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example,  that  in  some  respects  they  have  never 
since  been  excelled — have  invariably  succumbed  to 
vigorous  barbarisms  or  to  less  advanced  civilizations. 
Civilization  is  thus  in  a  sense  its  own  disease  ;  its 
growth  is  but  a  chain  of  disasters.  The  very  con- 
dition of  its  growth  seems  to  be  the  presence  of 
barbarism.  In  time,  as  civilization  spreads  over  a 
wider  and  wider  area — and  henceforth,  with  greatly 
improved  means  of  communication,  its  spread  will 
be  more  rapid  than  heretofore — barbarisms,  that  is, 
great  barbarous  populations,  strange  to  the  ideas 
of  contemporary  civilization,  and  consequently  the 
more  ready,  when  once  they  have  grasped  them,  to 
take  them  up  with  unblunted  vigour — such  popula- 
tions as  have  in  the  past  infused  fresh  vigour  into 
decaying  civilizations,  and  perpetuated  while  they 
seemed  to  overturn  them,  will  cease  to  be.  All 
populations  will  become  more  or  less  civilized,  with 
an  increasing  tendency  to  the  same  level  of  civili- 
zation. As  in  times  past,  civilization  will  generally 
become  effete,  but  there  will  no  longer,  as  in  times 
past,  be  vigorous  races  uncloyed  by  civilization  and 
capable  of  putting  barbaric  vigour  into  civilized 
institutions.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  from  whence 
the  fresh  energy,  which,  judging  from  the  past,  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  progressive  civilization,  is 
at  such  a  stage  to  be  recruited.     Briefly  stated,  the 
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argument  is  this.  The  progress  of  civilization 
requires  the  inexhausted  vigour  of  savage  races 
both  to  renew  civilization  and  to  maintain  it ;  but, 
as  civilization  itself  extends,  the  savage  races  will 
diminish,  and  in  the  end  disappear,  and  with  them 
the  vitality  and  further  progress  of  civilization,  and 
of  the  happiness  and  material  well-being  which 
civilization  is  supposed  to  imply. 

There  is  yet  another  and  more  substantial 
obstacle  to  the  indefinite  progress  of  civilization,  or 
at  all  events  to  the  indefinite  decrease  of  the 
physical  misery  of  mankind.  That  obstacle  is  the 
steady  increase  of  the  population  of  the  world.  In 
uncivilized  populations  that  increase  has  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  ravages  of  war  and  pesti- 
lence. The  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  mitigate, 
and  finally  to  eliminate,  wars  and  pestilences,  and 
thus  to  remove  the  natural  checks  upon  over- 
population. Contemporary  history  will  furnish  an 
illustration.  British  India  has  in  all  probability 
been  in  a  more  civilized  condition  during  the  last 
twenty  years  than  at  any  former  period  of  its 
history ;  it  has  suffered  from  neither  war  nor 
pestilence  to  any  appreciable  extent;  the  popula- 
tion has,  consequently,  greatly  increased.  It  cannot 
be  said,  however,  that  the  civilization  of  India  has 
taken  away  from  the  misery  of  the  Hindoos.     It 
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would  be  truer  to  say  that  it  has  added  to  their 
misery.  The  over-population  induced  by  the 
civilized  state  of  British  India  has  called  forth  a 
grimmer  and  more  terrible  check  than  either  war  or 
pestilence,  namely,  famine.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that,  under  the  present  administration  of 
India,  famines  may  be  periodically  expected.  The 
present  administration  of  India  is  reputed  to  be 
the  most  beneficent  government  of  a  dependent 
people  ever  seen.  Yet  this  very  beneficence  is 
the  indirect  cause  of  the  greatest,  the  most  deso- 
lating, the  most  demoralizing  calamity  that  can 
befall  a  population.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
that  which  is  now  the  rule  in  India  becoming  the 
rule  over  a  still  greater  area  as  civilization 
extends.  Whatever  additions,  if  any,  new  modes 
of  cultivation  may  make  to  the  fertility  of  our 
food-resources,  they  must  ever  be  outstripped 
by  the  steady  increase  of  a  civilized  population. 
So  far,  then,  as  we  can  judge  from  our  past  and 
present  experiences,,  an  extended  and  heightened 
civilization,  even  if  it  be  realized,  will  bring  no 
lasting  remedy  to  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Wars 
may  cease,  pestilences  may  become  unknown,  but 
their  disappearance  will  only  open  a  wider  gate  to 
famine,  will  add  to  the  frequency  of  its  inroads, 
and    to    the    number    and    defencelessness    of    its 
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victims.  Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to  stay 
the  increase  of  the  population  in  certain  countries 
by  artificial  means,  and  that  with  partial  success, 
but  at  a  moral  expense  more  costly  in  the  sequel 
to  the  welfare  of  a  people  than  periodical  scarcity 
of  food. 

For  the  physical  miseries  of  mankind,  then,  there 
is  no  remedy  in  nature  ;  some  of  them  come  in  the 
way  of  nature,  some  are  the  consequences  of  moral 
infirmity,  and  some,  if  we  are  to  believe  modern 
naturalists,  are  part  of  the  order  of  nature,  instru- 
ments indispensable  to  its  working.     The  distress  of 
want,  for  instance,  is,  according  to  recent  theories,  a 
very  important  factor  in  natural  history  ;  it  regulates 
within  certain   limits  the  habitat  of  animals,  man 
included.     In  all  animals  it  is  the  preponderating 
motive  which  compels   to  efforts  at  readjustment 
to  the  conditions  of  life,  and  so  mediately  brings 
about  modification  of  structure  and  habits.    Under 
the  stress  of  want,  mainly,  we  are  told,  man  became 
man  ;   and  if  evolutionists  expect  man  to  become 
better  and   happier   than   he    is,  they  look  to  the 
misery  of  want,  and,  in  the  special  case  of  man,  to 
other  miseries  besides,  to  supply  the  motive  for  the 
effort  which   is  to  effect  the  desired  amelioration. 
No  stage  in  evolution  is  final.    Distress  or  misery,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  is  the  propeller  of  evolution  ; 
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misery  must  be  therefore  constant,  if  the  theory  of 
evolution  truly  interprets  natural  facts. 

If  there  be  no  remedy  in  nature  for  the  physical 
misery  of  mankind,  it  logically  follows  that  there 
can  be  no  similar  remedy  for  the  misery  which  is 
in  part  a  reflex  of  the  physical  misery  in  that  it 
arises  from  the  apparent  contradictoriness  of  the 
order  of  nature,  especially  as  concerns  the  physical 
misery  of  mankind,  to  the  current  notions  of  justice 
and  right.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
obvious  remedy  for  this  reflex  or  contemplative 
misery  would  be  to  discard  the  notions  of  justice 
and  right,  which  are  necessary  elements  of  it, 
This,  however,  cannot  be  done  without  entailing 
other  and  possibly  greater  miseries.  The  con- 
dition of  man  is  such,  that  in  the  order  of  nature 
but  insufficient  indications  of  positive  morality  are 
given,  except  in  so  far,  indeed,  that  transgressions 
of  positive  morality  are  attended  by  misery.  Nor 
can  the  order  of  nature  supply  us  with  facts 
beyond  itself  interpreting  and  compensating  for 
the  material  misery  and  many  moral  anomalies 
which  it  seemingly  presents.  Nature  cannot  speak 
but  of  itself ;  it  speaks,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of 
God,  of  a  First  Cause  from  which  it  came  at  the 
beginning,  and  which  maintains  it  now — some- 
thing invisible,  almighty,  wise,  broadly  beneficent. 
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Further  in  that  direction  it  throws  no  light.  As 
to  how  evil  coexists  with  almighty  good,  it  is 
inexorably  mute. 

It  is  antecedently  very  evident  that  nature  can 
supply  no  remedy  for  the  moral  infirmity  of  man- 
kind, for  that  infirmity  is  in  a  way  a  product  of 
nature  ;  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  will  before 
the  strength  of  instincts  implanted  and  fostered  by 
nature.  These  instincts  by  common  admission, 
all  scientific  theories  apart,  are  indispensable  parts 
of  the  machinery  of  nature  ;  without  them  the  work 
of  nature  would  stand  still,  and  human  life  at  least 
cease  to  be.  Counterbalancing  motives  may,  in- 
deed, be  gathered  from  nature  ;  but  these  motives, 
which  are  chiefly  prudential,  as  appealing  to  that 
which  is  unseen,  distant,  contingent,  cannot,  in  the 
case  of  most  men  not  otherwise  reinforced,  but 
succumb  to  that  which  to  a  present  acutely  felt 
craving  proffers  an  immediate  satisfaction.  Coun- 
terbalancing motives,  feeble  as  they  are,  can,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  case  of  certain  instincts,  be 
gathered  from  nature.  In  the  case  of  others,  if  a 
motive  apart  from  the  impulse  of  the  instinct  can 
be  gathered  at  all,  it  is  a  motive  which  favours 
rather  than  checks  the  free  course  of  the  instinct. 
The  self-denying  virtues  have  but  few  precedents 
in   nature,  and  few,   if  any,  motives  which  favour 
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them  can  be  drawn  from  it.  The  last  word  of 
nature,  according  to  modern  naturalists,  is  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  which  means,  on  explanation, 
the  strongest,  and  from  that  no  other  moral  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  than  the  duty  of  selfishness, 
more  or  less  refined  or  disguised.  That  which  is 
most  elevated,  in  the  prevalent  moral  teaching  of 
the  civilized  world,  derives  its  currency,  not  from 
nature,  but  by  the  admission  of  friend  and  foe 
alike  from  supernatural  religion. 

Given,  then,  the  two  facts  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  illustrate  in  the  present  and  preced- 
ing sections,  the  existence  of  a  personal  benevolent 
God,  and  great  widespread  and  incurable  misery 
among  men  created  by  God,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
He  should  omit,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  some  remedy 
for  this  evil.  If  every  miracle,  hitherto  alleged, 
were  disproved  to  be  supernatural,  still  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  we  should  be  justified  in 
expecting  at  some  time  to  come  a  relief  or  a  con- 
solation from  a  Being  of  immeasurable  knowledge, 
goodness,  and  power.  Such  a  relief  or  consolation 
could  not  be  other  than  miraculous,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  order  of  nature  as  it  stands  cannot 
give  it.  We  may,  then,  conclude  it  to  be  fit, 
natural  in  its  widest  sense,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature    of    God    and    man,    that    what    has    been 
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denied    by    natural    means   should   be  granted  by 
supernatural. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Christians  that  such  a  relief 
has  been  potentially  granted  and  is  being  gradu- 
ally   wrought   out.     According  to  that   belief,  the 
moral    miseries    of   men   have    been    met    by    the 
promulgation   of  a  moral  code,  with   sanctions  of 
punishments  and    rewards,   and   authenticated    by 
miracles.     In   this  moral  code  the  end  of  man  is 
stated  to  be  God  Himself;  that  is,  that  all  human 
actions    should    have    as    their   ultimate    aim    the 
conforming  of   the  nature   of  the   agent   to    what 
has    naturally    and    supernaturally   been    revealed 
of  the   nature  of   God.     Accordingly,  the  pheno- 
menon of  satiety,  and  inexplicable  dissatisfaction 
which    so   commonly    awaits   the   highest   earthly 
pleasures  and  the  most  solid  earthly  successes,  is 
on  this  principle   but  the   expression  of  a  nature 
which  has  missed  its  highest  purpose,  and  is  empty 
as    it  were   of   that  which  can  alone   truly   fill  it. 
The  native  and  acquired  weakness  of  the  will  in 
the   face   of   the  various   natural   instincts  and  of 
the    artificial    cupidities    which    are    evolved    from 
them  in  civilized  communities,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  take  their   place,  is  met,  according 
to    Christian    belief,    by     supernatural    grace     or 
assistance.     This    supernatural    grace,  held    to    be 
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dispensed  in  measure  according  to  the  particular 
need,  "  gratiam  in  auxilio  opportuno," x  and  sufficient 
to  quell  the  strongest  desire,  by  whatever  channel 
it  may  come  to  the  individual,  has  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  will.  And  when  grace  fails  it  is 
held  that  there  has  been,  for  whatever  cause,  a 
failure  of  the  will  in  the  appropriating  effort. 
God  might  by  an  act  of  His  Almighty  will  have 
at  once  and  for  ever  abolished  all  moral  ill,  but 
this  would  have  implied  the  annihilation  of  the 
freedom  of  man's  will.  The  will  is  an  essential 
part  of  man's  nature,  and  is  inconceivable  except 
as  free.  Had  the  will,  then,  been  abolished,  the 
resultant  would  have  been  another  creature, 
neither  angel  nor  man  ;  man,  in  fact,  would  have 
been  abolished.  Thus  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
supernatural  grace  as  the  remedy  for  moral 
infirmity  has  the  merit  of  being  consistent  with 
other  Christian  doctrines  ;  the  evil  is  met,  and  at 
the  same  time  man  remains  in  all  essential  respects 
what  he  was  designed  to  be  at  creation — a  free 
corporeal,  intellectual  being. 

Lastly,  the  physical  miseries  of   mankind,  and 

the  mental  distresses  which  are  in  a  way  a  reflex 

of  them,  are,  according  to  Christian   doctrine,  met 

by  compensating  facts.     The  anomalies  and  injus- 

1  Heb.  iv.  1 6. 
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tices  to  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  world  are 
the  dispensations  of  a  Divine  Providence,  who 
rules  and  overrules  events,  and  by  means  of  them 
submits  each  individual  human  being  to  a  course 
of  probation  and  training  ;  they  are  thus  pro- 
visional and  not  final  awards  ;  all  that  is  truly 
wrong  in  them  will  be  set  right  after  death,  when 
a  just  sentence  of  reward  or  punishment  will  be 
pronounced  upon  each  individual  as  he  has  done 
well  or  ill,  and  is  responsible  for  what  he  has 
done. 

It  was  above  inferred  with  practical  certainty, 
from  the  nature  of  God  and  the  condition  of  man, 
that  from  man  to  God  some  supernatural  relief 
might  be  expected.  In  the  Christian  religion 
advice  is  given  of  the  granting  of  such  super- 
natural relief;  it  is  a  relief  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  God  and  with  the  nature  of 
man,  so  far  as  we  know  them  ;  it  takes  within  its 
range  every  kind  of  misery,  offering  to  each  its 
appropriate  remedy  ;  it  tallies  with  all  the  facts. 
No  other  such  has  come  within  the  knowledge  of 
men.  The  inference,  then,  is  all  but  irresistible  that 
in  the  Christian  religion  has  been  actually  given 
the  relief  which  we  had  reason  to  expect. 
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THERE  can  be  generally  but  one  adequate  motive 
for  retaining  a  belief,  and  that  is  its  truth.  Untrue 
beliefs  may  be  convenient,  but  their  convenience 
can  never  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining 
them.  They  can  never  be  really  expedient.  For 
beliefs  held  and  taught  only  or  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  their  supposed  beneficial  influences  speedily 
cease  to  be  really  believed,  and  so,  losing  to  a  great 
extent  their  coercive  and  stimulating  powers,  miss 
the  object  for  which  they  are  retained.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  they  still  retain  their  positions  as 
beliefs,  however  vague  and  unreal,  they  tend  to 
obscure  the  necessity  of  new  fixed  principles,  and 
to  discourage  the  search  after  them.  Thus,  useless 
or  nearly  useless  themselves  as  beliefs,  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  new  beliefs. 

Hence  it   is  very  far   from  the  purpose  of   the 
present  section  to  suggest  any  reason  of  convenience 
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for  retaining  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  elements 
of  the  Christian  faith.  But  it  may  be  convenient, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  discussion  in  the 
proper  light,  and  of  securing  for  it  the  due  sobriety 
of  treatment  and  attention,  to  mention  some  of  the 
more  important  points  involved  in  its  settlement. 

First  of  all,  in  the  question  of  the  supernatural  as 
evidenced  by  miracles,  is  involved  the  whole  truth 
of  Christianity.     If  miracles  be   impossible,    then 
by  a  plain  consequence  the    incarnation    of  Jesus 
Christ  becomes  impossible  ;  the  crucifixion  loses  its 
supernatural  and  all-embracing  import ;  there  could 
have  been  no  resurrection  and  no  ascension  ;  there 
can  be  no  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  no 
perpetual  intercession.     Take  away  miracles,  and 
the  whole  of  that  august  structure  called  historical 
Christianity — that  is,  the  doctrines  associated  with 
the  Christian  Church,  on  the  belief  of  which  count- 
less saints  have  fashioned  and  staked  their  lives — 
would  inevitably   crumble  away.     Ultimately    the 
memory  of  it  would  alone  survive.      At  first  in  the 
choicest  minds  there  might  linger  a  habit  of  formal 
obedience  to  its  traditions,   then    it   would  live  a 
little  longer  as  a  sentiment,  a  reminiscence  of  out- 
worn ideas,  but  after  a  while  it  would  live  only  in 
books    and    in    its    historical    monuments.     These 
consequences  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  needless  to 
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dwell  upon  them  ;  they  are  further  demonstrated  by 
the  actual  and  speedy  disintegration  of  all  Christian 
belief  in  those  who  have  abandoned  the  super- 
natural. Such  a  rapid  disintegration  was  not 
expected,  least  of  all  desired  ;  but  logic  is  stronger 
and  more  persistent  than  individual  preferences, 
and  in  the  long  result  men  believe  or  disbelieve 
what  they  must,  not  what  they  will.  Some  of  those 
who  have  renounced  Christianity  in  actual  fact  still 
claim  the  name  of  Christians,  so  on  the  universal 
abandonment  of  Christianity  it  is  possible  that  its 
name  would  for  a  time  be  claimed  for  feelings  and 
practices  outwardly  similar  to  those  of  Christians. 
Such  a  survival  would  be  purely  nominal;  the  thing 
called  Christianity  would  be  as  much  and  as  little 
the  Christianity  of  history  as  it  would  be  the 
Buddhism  of  history. 

Next  it  may  be  remarked  that  with  the  truth  of 
miracles,  and  by  implication  of  Christianity,  stands 
or  falls  the  very  being  of  religion.  A  religion  with- 
out miracles  is  not  a  religion  at  all ;  if  its  grounds  of 
credibility  be  solely  natural,  it  would  more  appro- 
priately be  called  a  philosophy.  Philosophy  and 
religion  are  to  a  great  extent  conversant  with  the 
same  object-matter,  but  they  are  themselves  very 
different  habits  of  mind.  The  difference  between 
them  is,  indeed,  so  manifold  and  of  so  essential  a 
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nature,  that  it  can  be  more  conveniently  illustrated 
than  detailed.  We  may  say,  then,  that  religion  and 
philosophy  differ  as  much  as,  and  in  the  same  way 
as,  the  Book  of  Psalms  differs  from  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics.  The  points  of  view  are  different,  the 
trains  of  thought  are  different,  the  resulting  con- 
victions are  different.  Religion  is  intelligible  to 
all ;  it  is  strong,  where  it  is  strong,  indifferently  in 
the  school,  as  it  were,  and  in  the  market-place  ; 
while  philosophy  speaks  only  to  a  limited  circle — 
spends  what  strength  it  has  within  that  circle,  and 
is  weak  outside  of  it.  Mahometanism  has  been 
alleged  as  an  instance  of  a  religion  unaccredited 
by  miracles.  Mahomet  certainly  did  not  appeal 
to  miracles  of  his  own  working,  but  he  did  appeal 
to  miraculous  events  of  the  past.  And  the  actual 
believers  in  Mahometanism,  at  all  events,  firmly 
believe  in  the  miraculous  powers  of  its  saints  and 
first  teachers.  The  miraculous  forms  as  large  an 
element  of  Mahometan  as  it  does  of  Christian  belief. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  miraculous  element  of 
the  two  religions  is  to  a  certain  extent  identical  ;  for 
Mahometanism,  as  expounded  by  its  founder,  was 
a  continuation  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revela- 
tions. 

Some  distinguished  men  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  a  substitute  for  religion,  or  rather  a  religion 
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itself,  could  be  found  in  literature  and  art.  Such 
an  opinion  surely  implies  a  very  inadequate  estimate 
of  the  functions  of  religion.  Religion  is  a  state- 
ment or  scheme  of  objective  facts  ;  these  facts,  when 
accepted,  are  productive  of,  among  other  things, 
certain  emotions  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  consolation,  or 
distress,  with  corresponding  tendencies  to  action, 
according  to  the  individual  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  person  who  accepts  them.  The 
facts  are  essentially  the  religion,  not  the  emotions 
nor  the  motives  which  they  produce,  which 
emotions  and  motives  are  produced,  not  so  much 
by  the  style  and  manner  of  the  statements,  as  by 
its  matter  and  its  objective  truth.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  this  objective  truth  that  religion,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  lays  claim  to  the  obedience  of 
every  living  human  being.  Now,  literature  and 
art  are  views  of  things  real  and  imaginative  ;  they 
do  not  enunciate  facts  otherwise  unknown.  The 
facts  which  are  presented  by  literature  and  art  are 
obtained  from  other  sources — some  from  history, 
some  from  science,  some  from  contemporary  and 
personal  observation  of  men  and  things,  and  some 
from  religion.  The  facts  thus  presented  are 
coloured  and  stamped  by  the  imagination  and 
power  of  the  individual  artist  or  poet.  These 
presentations  produce,  in  those  who  by  education 
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and  culture  are  impressionable  by  them,  emotions 
and  satisfactions  analogous  to  those  produced  by 
religion.  They  may  be  said  to  interpret  life,  for 
they  put  forward  individual  and  novel  views  of 
men  and  things  ;  but  this  interpretation  is  acci- 
dental, relative.  We  see  life  and  men  through  the 
poet's  eyes,  as  it  were.  The  Sphinx  is  seen  under 
new  arrangements  of  light  and  shade,  but  its  enigma 
remains  unanswered  still.  Fine  artistic  expression 
is  also  productive  of  feelings  of  strength,  of  com- 
fort, of  serenity,  in  those  to  whom  that  expression 
speaks.  But  these  feelings  are  only  transitory  ; 
they  come  with  their  producing  causes,  and  in 
most  cases  go  with  them,  and  are  in  their  truth 
but  phases  of  the  pleasure  which  waits  upon 
beautiful  things.  They  leave  behind  them  no 
abiding  purpose.  To  be  strong  is  not  to  feel 
strong  for  a  moment,  but  to  act  strongly  and  hold 
to  a  steadfast  purpose  against  opposition  from 
without  and  weakness  from  within.  Such  a  strength 
can  only  be  supplied  from  a  permanent  source, 
and  no  such  permanent  source  can  be  found  except 
in  principles  manifestly  grounded  on  objective 
facts.  Art  and  literature  confessedly  do  not  create 
principles ;  they  evoke  evanescent  pleasurable 
emotions  chiefly  by  giving  passion  and  colour  to 
principles    already  existing.     Nor  yet  from  them, 
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as  the  expressions  of  diverse  ages  and  cultures, 
can  any  consistent  body  of  principles  be  logically 
drawn. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  seriousness  of  high 
art,  possibly  with  an  unconscious  feeling  that  in 
this  evident  characteristic  of  the  best  poetry  some 
compensation  may  be  found  for  its  lack  of  uni- 
versal constraining  principles.  But  this  gravity 
of  manner,  and  this  exalted  state  of  feeling  upon 
which  such  stress  is  laid,  cannot  of  themselves 
impart  the  abiding  motives  and  tempers  which  can 
alone  influence  conduct  ;  for  they  were  themselves 
the  issues,  in  the  poets  who  display  them,  of  a  belief 
in  objective  facts.  That  which  inspired  the  "  high 
seriousness  "  of  Dante  and  Milton,  for  instance,  was 
a  belief  in  the  objective  truth  of  the  religion  they 
respectively  held,  while  that  which  gave  distinction 
and  force  to  their  diction  was  their  individual 
genius.  The  same  holds  true  of  all  great  masters 
of  expression  hitherto  known.  Wherever  there  is 
natural  unfeigned  seriousness,  it  is  grounded  on 
a  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  absolute  truth  of 
certain  universal  facts  and  principles.  As  this 
seriousness  owed  its  very  existence  to  such  a 
ground  of  belief,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  when  the  belief  shall  have  passed  away,  the 
moral  force  of  the  seriousness,  if,  indeed,  there  were 
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moral  force,  will  also  have  collapsed.  This  serious- 
ness will  continue  to  possess  great  dramatic  beauty, 
further  enhanced  by  perfect  expression.  It  will  be 
a  factor  of  and  an  ingredient  in  the  choicest  of 
distractions  ;  but  it  will  lay  down  no  law,  for  it  can 
appeal  to  no  ultimate  principles,  and  for  the  same 
reason  can  persuade  to  no  lasting  obedience. 

The  view  that  art  and  literature  may  take  the 
place  of  religion  seems  grounded,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested above,  upon  an  inadequate  notion  of  the 
functions  of  the  latter  ;  it  assumes  that  religion 
is  mainly  a  distraction.  If  that  estimate  were  a 
true  one  ;  if  religion  were  only  an  amusement  of 
unoccupied  and  wearied  minds  —  a  high  and 
transporting  amusement,  indeed,  but  still,  after  all, 
only  an  amusement ;  if  it  served  only  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  discomforts  of  temporal  distress  and 
bodily  disease  ;  if  tranquil  moods  and  pleasing 
reveries  were  the  sole  product  of  its  influences  ; 
then  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  place  might  be 
taken  by  art  and  literature.  In  the  case  of  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  indeed,  who  from  want 
of  culture  are,  and  in  all  likelihood  must  remain, 
inaccessible  to  the  soothing  influences  of  artistic 
expression,  a  more  simple,  less  painfully  acquired, 
and  possibly  more  efficient  substitute  for  such  a 
religion  might  be  found,  nay,  has  been  found,  in 
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the  use  of  narcotics.  But  if  religion  be  taken  in  the 
sense  in  which  men  have  actually  believed  in  and 
practised  it,  no  such  substitute  as  has  been  sug- 
gested can  be  adequate  ;  for  the  religions  of  history 
gave  interpretations  of  life  and  nature  absolute  and 
final  in  their  sphere,  and  with  such  interpretations 
they  held  forth  motives  truly  binding,  and  enunciated 
a  morality  truly  obliging.  The  Christian  religion, 
for  instance,  with  which  we  are  at  present  particu- 
larly concerned,  claims  to  give  strength  and  comfort ; 
it  is  the  strength  of  a  fortified  will  and  the  comfort 
of  unseen  certainties  ;  it  supplies  a  moral  tonic,  so 
to  speak,  not  a  moral  anodyne.  The  Christian 
religion,  indeed,  may  not  be  true  ;  but  if  it  be  not 
true,  then  that  which  shall  fill  its  place,  which  shall 
offer  motives  and  strength,  light  and  comfort,  to  all 
men,  cultured  and  uncultured  alike,  has  yet  to  be 
discovered. 

Lastly,  if  miracles  be  impossible  or  incredible, 
and  by  consequence  the  Christian  religion  of 
history  be  untrue,  then  the  current  morality  has 
no  logical  basis  ;  it  must  be  revised,  and  in  great 
measure  eventually  disappear. 

This  process  may  be  said  in  certain  quarters  to 
have  actually  commenced.  A  large  and  flourishing 
school  of  French  writers,  for  instance,  seems  to  have 
discarded  the  Christian  point  of  view  of  the  virtue 
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of  purity.     The  phenomenon  presented  by  modern 
French  novelists  is  not  without  precedent  in  the 
literary  history  of   Christendom,  in   which  it  has 
hitherto  invariably  coincided  with  a  loosening  of 
Christian  belief.     The  same  tendency  is  observable 
also  in  certain  chapters  of  modern  legislation.     At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  the 
ascetic  virtues  have  lost  in  a  measure  their  power 
to  bind  they  have   not  lost  the  power  to  charm. 
Their  moral  power  is   ignored,  but  so  much  the 
more  possibly  is  their    dramatic   beauty  acknow- 
ledged.    The  age  which  has  witnessed  the  adoles- 
cence of  the  school  of  modern  French  novelists  has 
also  witnessed  a  renascence  of  medievalism.    What- 
ever may  have  been  the  individual  causes  which 
respectively    prompted    the   two    movements,   the 
movements  themselves  have  now  become  the  recog- 
nized expression  and  phases  of  the   same  culture. 
The  bearing   of  this   upon   the  present  argument 
will  shortly  appear.     In  that  department  of  morals 
which  deals  with  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  new 
disorder  threatens  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  order. 
Utilitarianism  and  political  economy  have  left  us 
but  shreds  of  the  Christian  virtue  of  justice.     That 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice  between  man  and 
man,  apart  from  contract  and  express  stipulation, 
seems  to  be  in  process  of  being  forgotten  when  not 
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openly  denied.  If  such  be  the  consequences  of  a 
partial  and  hesitating  deviation  from  Christianity, 
we  may  justly  expect  a  still  more  fundamental 
reversal  of  Christian  morality  from  a  systematic 
and  resolute  abandonment  of  the  supernatural 
elements  on  which  Christianity,  and  with  it 
Christian  morals,  rest. 

Here  it  may  be  said  with  while  Christian  morality 
will  necessarily  be  modified  when  historical  Chris- 
tianity shall  have  been  criticized  away,  yet  many 
of  its  maxims  will  still  retain  their  force  ;  that  the 
founder  of  Comtism,  while  rejecting  Christianity, 
still  retained  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  his  new 
religion  the  Christian  virtue  of  charity  under  the 
secular  name  of  altruism.  Without  the  general 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  charity  under  whatever 
name,  the  combining  and  uniting  forces  of  society 
would  hardly  make  head  against  the  forces  which 
rend  and  separate,  and  states  would  with  difficulty 
cohere  within  themselves.  But  the  necessity  of 
such  a  rule  does  not,  on  other  than  Christian 
principles,  certainly  not  on  the  principles  of 
Comtism,  establish  its  moral  obligation,  if  only 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Comtism  does  not 
recognize  any  centre  of  moral  authority.  It  is  not 
implied  here  that  Comtism  is  a  system  destitute 
of  moral  teaching  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  willingly 
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admitted  that  there  is  much  that  is  high  and 
beautiful  in  its  morality.  What  is  contended  for 
is  that  this  teaching  is  not  authoritative  ;  that  it 
speaks  with  uncertain  voice,  and  appeals  to  no 
sufficient  motive. 

Further  consideration  will  throw  a  clearer  light 
upon  the  moral  weakness  and  insufficiency  of 
altruism.  Altruism  may  be  regarded  as  based 
upon  expedience  or  general  utility,  or  upon  some 
inherent  power  of  its  own.  Let  us  first  consider 
it  as  grounded  upon  utility. 

Acts  of  altruism  are  to  be  done,  then,  let  us 
suppose,  because  they  are  expedient  ;  but  that 
which  is  expedient  is  a  matter  of  individual  judg- 
ment, for  no  possible  generalization  can  cover  in- 
stances which  have  not  occurred,  and  no  moral 
authority  can  here  be  logically  recognized.  Each 
act,  then,  must  be  decided  upon  as  the  occasion 
arises  ;  but  that  which  may  be  decided  upon  in  this 
way  or  in  that  way  can  but  feebly  constrain.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  premises  in  practical  ethics  will 
pass  on  to  the  conclusion  ;  the  decision,  possibly, 
will  not  seldom  be  undecided. 

Not  only  will  the  rule  of  expedience  be  some- 
what uncertain  in  its  application,  and  therefore 
feeble  in  its  relations  to  action,  but  under  it  a 
whole  class  of   actions  which  have  been  hitherto 
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associated  with  Christian  charity  must  be  omitted 
as  useless,  if  not  harmful.  The  hopelessly  insane, 
born  idiots  and  imbeciles,  the  incurably  diseased, 
are  of  no  conceivable  use  or  profit  to  the  com- 
munity or  to  the  race.  To  care  for  them,  to  minister 
to  them,  to  lighten  their  sufferings,  can  only  serve 
to  prolong  existences  which  are  useless  and  may 
be  dangerous,  and,  on  the  principle  of  general 
utility,  should  be  omitted  or  rather  forbidden.  The 
list  of  those  who  ought  thus  to  be  outcasts,  as  it 
were,  from  altruism  might  be  indefinitely  increased  ; 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
merely  secular  utility,  the  welfare  of  any  persons  but 
those  who  are  healthy-bodied  and  healthy-minded 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  state  or  to  the  race. 

But  the  fundamental  defect  of  altruism  as  de- 
duced from  utilitarianism  lies  in  the  essential  weak- 
ness of  the  motive  to  which  it  appeals.  There  is 
no  instinct  in  human  nature  which  bids  me  love 
my  neighbour  as  myself;  nay,  there  are  instincts 
which  from  time  to  time  bid  me  do  the  very  re- 
verse. It  is  not  my  known  interest  so  to  love  him  ; 
why,  then,  should  I  do  it  ?  To  this  question  no 
adequate  answer  from  other  than  a  Christian  stand- 
point has  yet  been  given.  From  the  utilitarian 
standpoint  the  only  conceivable  reply  would  be 
that  I  must  do  so  because  my  welfare  is  bound  up 
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in  the  welfare  of  the  community,  indeed  of  the 
race  to  which  I  belong,  and  that  by  loving  my 
neighbour  as  myself,  and  by  acting  accordingly,  I 
shall  be  promoting  that  general  welfare  in  which  I 
am  myself  interested.  There  are  thus  supposed  to 
be  two  motives  at  issue — the  selfish  motive,  so  to 
speak,  prompting  me  to  an  act  of  self-gratification, 
say  to  the  theft  of  food  under  the  stress  of  extreme 
hunger;  and  the  social  motive,  restraining  from  such 
theft  on  the  ground  of  the  injury  which  would 
result  to  the  community  from  it,  and  thence  even- 
tually to  myself.  In  this  case  the  restraining  motive 
has  absolutely  no  force,  for  I  have  obviously  no 
interest  in  a  society  out  of  which  I  am  perishing 
by  hunger.  The  case  assumed  is  an  extreme  one, 
but  it  is  a  typical  one  ;  it  is  typical  of  all  cases  in 
which  the  satisfaction  of  a  primitive  instinct  is 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  The 
instinct  speaks  clearly  and  from  near,  the  social 
motive  doubtfully  and  from  afar;  the  instinct, indeed, 
is  part  of  that  individual  existence  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  secular  communities  are  supposed 
to  exist,  and  the  suppression  of  it,  however  jus- 
tified, is  in  a  measure  the  suppression  of  that  in- 
terest upon  which  utilitarianism  finally  rests.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  controlling  of  an  instinct  in  the 
present  may  ensure  the  fuller  satisfaction   of  it  in 
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the  future  ;  but  the  present  satisfaction  is  certain, 
the  future  is  contingent,  and  therefore  as  a  motive 
weaker  than  the  former. 

That  altruism,  as  based  upon  utility,  can  exercise 
no  constraining  moral  force  is  further  shown  by- 
experience.  Public  taxes  undeniably  serve  the 
general  utility,  but  legal  process  is  constantly  re- 
quired for  their  collection,  and  their  evasion  is 
commonly  regarded  as  merely  a  trifling  breach  of 
patriotism  ;  by  a  few  it  may  be  censured  as  a 
breach  of  moral  law,  but  that  law  is  Christian,  not 
natural.  So,  again,  had  the  principle  of  utility  but 
moderate  constraining  power,  smuggling,  as  it  was 
once  practised  amongst  ourselves,  as  it  is  practised 
now  in  certain  countries,  would  have  been  com- 
paratively unknown  ;  its  modern  disuse  among  our- 
selves is  due  to  no  growing  sense  of  its  moral 
wrongfulness,  but  to  the  diminished  profits  and 
increased  risks  which  now  attend  it. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  altruism  does  not  rest  upon 
utilitarianism,  it  does  not  bind  by  any  motive  of 
self-interest,  but  it  compels  obedience  to  itself  by 
its  own  inherent  attractiveness,  and  in  virtue  of 
that  attractiveness  it  will,  as  a  living  power,  survive 
the  decay  of  all  Christian  belief.  It  is  thus  argued 
that  the  attractiveness,  the  beauty  of  a  practice  or 
of  a  disposition  of  mind,  will  ensure  its  continued 
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existence  and  cultivation.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
assumption  among  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  his- 
torical parts  of  it,  which  are  the  objects  of  Christian 
faith,  are,  as  it  were,  a  scaffolding  from  which  the 
moral  part  of  it  was  built,  and  that  now,  the  build- 
ing being  fully  completed,  the  unsightly  and  de- 
funct scaffolding  may  with  safety  be  removed,  and 
the  building  seen  to  greater  advantage.  The  truer 
view  would  be,  perhaps,  that  the  facts  of  historical 
Christianity  are  the  roots  from  which  Christian 
morals  grow  as  a  plant,  and  that  we  learn,  by  a 
very  early  experience  of  plants  and  flowers  put  into 
the  ground  without  roots,  that  they  wither  and  die. 
But,  however  it  may  be,  illustrations  are  not  argu- 
ments. The  proper  reply  to  this  assumption  must 
be,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  universal 
experience.  The  supernatural  facts  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  are,  under  certain  conditions,  the  reasons 
of  Christian  actions  ;  to  do  things  without  reasons 
is  unreasonable  and  eventually  impracticable.  But, 
it  may  be  said,  the  beauty  of  the  things  is  a  reason 
why  they  should  be  done.  It  may  be  ;  but  if  man- 
kind continue  to  be  what  they  are  now,  and  have 
been,  not  a  sufficient  reason,  when  the  things  to 
be  done  involve  pain,  or  trouble,  or  loss  to  the 
agents.     The  physical  beauty  with  which  the  an- 
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cient  Greeks  are  credited  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  well-directed  conscious  study   of  beauty 
for  beauty's  sake.     But  from  that  fact,  even  assum- 
ing  its   accuracy,    no    solid    argument    as    to   the 
future  efficacy  of  the  moral  beauty  of  altruism  can 
be  drawn.     For  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  of  the 
self-denying  virtues  which  are  the  most  important 
constituents  of  altruism,  beauty  can  be   predicated 
even    by  metaphor,   in  which   case   that  which   is 
relied  upon  to   give  continued  vitality  to  altruism 
will  to  a   great   extent  be  non-existent.      In   any 
case,  moral  and  physical   beauty  are   entirely   dif- 
ferent.   The  former  is  not  like  the  latter,  appreciated 
when    witnessed  ;  nor,   when    obtained,  a   palpable 
possession  in  continual  evidence.    History  certainly 
contains  no  record  of  the   achievement   of  a  high 
moral    average   motived  solely   or  chiefly  by  the 
desire  of  moral  beauty,  analogous  to  the  reputed 
achievement  of  high  physical   beauty  by   the  an- 
cient Greeks,     Aristotle,  indeed,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a   Greek,  made  the  beautiful  the  standard  and 
motive  of  moral  conduct,  in  which,  according  to  his 
and  contemporary  opinion,  the  self-denying  virtues 
had  no  or  very  little  part ;  but  the  moral  history  of 
his  countrymen  showed  how  inefficient  a  motive  it 
was,  even  in   those  who  antecedently  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  especially  susceptible  of  its 
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influences.  Nor  does  history  contain  the  record  of 
the  prevalent  practice  and  elaboration  of  a  single 
moral  virtue  due  solely  or  chiefly  to  its  ethical 
beauty.  Asceticism  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  but  it 
has  never  been  practised  for  the  sake  of  that  beauty 
alone.  There  has  been  of  late,  as  has  been  said,  a 
revival  of  medievalism  ;  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding revival  of  mediaeval  virtues,  except  perhaps 
among  a  select  few.  What  may  influence  the  select 
few  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  influence  the  great 
mass  of  suffering,  struggling,  straitened  mankind." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  altruism  may  be  said  to 
have  failed  to  influence  even  the  select  few  by  the 
power  of  its  attractiveness  alone.  The  international 
affairs  of  states  are  under  the  direct  management 
or  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultured  classes.  There 
are,  besides,  strong  material  interests  which  make 
for  international  altruism.  In  international  affairs, 
then,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  see  the  in- 
herent power  of  altruism  developed.  The  facts 
show  the  very  reverse.  It  seems  to  have  become 
an  almost  generally  recognized  principle  that  states 
are  under  no  moral  obligations  ;  an  assumption  to 
that  effect  pervades  some  of  the  best  historical 
work  of  the  present  day.  The  modern  right  to 
territory  is  avowedly  and  literally  the  might  to 
retain  it.      Solemn  treaties  are  violated  or  set  aside 
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whenever  that  can  be  done  with  advantage  or 
safety.  It  is  significant  that  the  word  "  perfidy  "  is 
no  longer  in  use  as  a  term  of  international  reproach, 
not  because  treaties  have  ceased  to  be  violated,  but 
because  their  violation  has  ceased  to  be  considered 
criminal.  Thus  the  inherent  power  of  altruism  has 
failed  to  command  even  nominal  respect  in  a 
sphere  which  ought,  if  any,  to  be  peculiarly  subject 
to  its  influences.  "Video  meliora  proboque,  de- 
teriora  sequor."  It  is  a  very  old  and  well-worn 
truism,  that  approbation  and  sympathy  by  them- 
selves have  little  or  no  power  upon  the  subject  who 
feels  them.  Taught  by  modern  international  history, 
we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  approbation  and 
sympathy,  unless  they  be  quickened  by  some  sterner 
and  more  substantial  motive,  will  speedily  cease 
even  to  exist ;  that  men  will,  on  the  whole,  cease  to 
approve  of  that  which  they  do  not  feel  constrained 
to  practise. 

If,  then,  Christianity  be  abandoned,  either  the 
current  morality  must  be  abandoned,  or  some  new 
hitherto  unknown  ground  of  obligation  to  it  must 
be  discovered. 
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tions and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CROZIER,  John  Beattic,  M.B.—The  Religion  of  the  Future. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CUNNINGHAM,  IV.,  B.D.— Politics  and  Economics:  An  Essay 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  together 
with  a  survey  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

DANIELL,  Clarmont— -The  Gold  Treasure  of  India.  An  Inquiry 
into  its  Amount,  the  Cause  of  its  Accumulation,  and  the  Proper 
Means  of  using  it  as  Money.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Danish  Parsonage.     By  an  Angler.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Darkness  and  Dawn  :  the  Peaceful  Birth  of  a  New  Age.  Small 
crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

DAVIDSON,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D.—  Canon  of  the  Bible; 
Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations.  Third  and  Revised 
Edition.  Small  crown  Svo,  5s. 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements 
of  Church  Creeds.     Small  crown  Svo,  35.  6d. 

DAVIDSON,  T/iomas.—The  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DAWSON,  Geo.,  M.A.     Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 
Edited   by   his   Wife.      First   Series.      Ninth   Edition.      Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 
Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer.     Edited  by  George 
St.  Clair.     Second  Series.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Sermons  on  Disputed   Points  and  Special  Occasions. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.     Edited  by  his  Wife. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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DAWSON,   Geo.,  M. A. —continued. 

The  Authentic  Gospel,  and  other  Sermons.  Edited  by 
George  St.  Clair,  F.G.S.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Three  Books  of  God  :  Nature,  History,  and  Scripture. 
Sermons  edited  by  George  St.  Clair,  F.G.S.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Biographical  Lectures.  Edited  by  George  St.  Clair,  F.G.S. 
Large  crown,  8vo,  *]s.  6rf. 

DE  JONCOURT,  Madame  Marie.—  Wholesome  Cookery.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

DE  LONG,  Lieut.  Com.  G.  IF.—  The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette. 
The  Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma 
De  Long.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood  and  stone.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  36^. 

Democracy  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  By  the  Author 
of  "  The  Suez  Canal,  the  Eastern  Question,  and  Abyssinia,"  etc. 
Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

DEVEREUX,  W.  Cope,  R.N,  E.R.G.S.—  Fair  Italy,  the  Riviera, 
and  Monte  Carlo.  Comprising  a  Tour  through  North  and 
South  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  a  short  account  of  Malta.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

Discourse  on  the  Shedding  of  Blood,  and  The  Laws  of 
War.     Demy  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

DOIVDEN,    Edward,  LL.D.—  Shakspere  :    a  Critical   Study  of  his 
Mind  and  Art.     Seventh  Edition.     Post  8vo,  \2s. 
Studies    in    Literature,    1 789-1877.      Third    Edition.    Large 
post  Svo,  6s. 

DU  MONCEL,  Count.— The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 
the  Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 

DURUY,  Victor. — History  of   Rome  and  the  Roman  People. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Mahaffy.     With  nearly  3000  Illustrations.    410. 
Vols.  I. — IV.  in  8  parts,  30^.  each  vol. 

EDGEWORTLF,  F.  Y.—  Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.  Demy  Svo, 
Js.  6d. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present 
Form.  In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro- 
vincial Law,  and  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation.  Crown  Svo, 
2S.  6d. 

Education  Library.     Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  :— 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational 
Theories.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
3-r.  6d. 
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Education  Library—  continued. 

Old  Greek  Education.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.A 
Second  Edition.     3^.  6d. 

School  Management.  Including  a  general  view  of  the  work 
of  Education,  Organization  and  Discipline.  By  Joseph  Landon, 
Fourth  Edition.     6s. 

EDWARDES,  The  Late  Major- General  Sir  Herbert  B.,  K.C.B.,  6~Y.— 
Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of.  By  his  Wife. 
2  vols.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     Cloth. 

ELSDALE,  Henry. — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,  $s. 

ELYOT,  Sir  T/iomas.—The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  FIenry  Herbert  Stephen 
Croft,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols.     Fcap.  4to,  50s. 

Emerson's  (Ralph  Waldo)  Life.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
English  Copyright  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Enoch  the  Prophet.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Trans- 
lation, with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  ' '  The  Evolution  of 
Christianity."     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Eranus.     A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  Metres. 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 
EVANS,    Mark.— -The    Story    of  Our   Father's    Love,    told   to 

Children.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Four  Illustrations. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 
"Fan  Kwae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days  1825-1844. 

By  an  old  Resident.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 
Faith  of  the  Unlearned,  The.     Authority,  apart  from  the  Sanction 

of  Reason,  an  Insufficient  Basis  for  It.     By  "One  Unlearned." 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
EELS,    Jacob. — Shakspere  and    Montaigne.      An  Endeavour  to 

Explain  the  Tendency  of  Hamlet  from  Allusions  in  Contemporary 

Works.     Crown  Svo,  5-y. 

FLECKER,  Rev.  Eliezer. — Scripture  Onomatology.  Being  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  Versions.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

FLOREDLCE,  IV.  H.—A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.     Small 

crown  Svo,  5s. 
Frank  Leward.     Edited  by  Charles  Bampton.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6a. 

FULLER,  Rev.  Morris.— The  Lord's  Day  ;  or,  Christian  Sunday. 
Its  Unity,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Perpetual  Obligation. 
Sermons.     Demy  Svo,  \os.  6d. 

GARDLNER,  Samuel  R.,  and  J.  BASS  MULLLVGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Second 
Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  gs. 
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GARDNER,  Dorsey.-Qua.tre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1815.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Demy  Svo,  16s. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investigation 
of  Chapters  I. -IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter. 
Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

GEORGE,  Henry. — Progress  and  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Fifth  Library  Edition. 
Post  Svo,  *js.  6d.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d,  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition.  Limp  cloth,  is.  6d.  Paper  covers,  is. 
Social  Problems.  Fourth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo,  5-r.  Cheap 
Edition.     Paper  covers,  is. 

GLANVILL,  Joseph. — Scepsis  Scientifica  ;  or,  Confest  Ignorance, 
the  Way  to  Science  ;  in  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing 
and  Confident  Opinion.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Essay,  by 
John  Owen.     Elzevir  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  6s. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith  and  others.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

GLOVER,  R,  M.A.— Kxempla  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Booh, 
with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

GOLD  SMI D,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  M.  P.—  Memoir  of. 
With  Portrait.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GOODENOUGH,  Commodore  J.  G—  Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel 
Engraved  Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

GORDON,    Major-Genl.    C.    G. — His    Journals    at    Kartoum. 

Printed  from  the  original  MS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  Egmont  Hake.  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  30  Illustrations. 
Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  lis.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition  in  1  vol.,  6s. 

Gordon's  (General)  Last  Journal.  A  Facsimile  of  the  last 
Journal  received  in  England  from  General  Gordon.  Repro 
duced  by  Photo-lithography.     Imperial  4to,  ^3  3.?. 

GOSSE,   Edmund.— Studies    in    the    Literature  of    Northern 
Kurope.     New  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 
Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  English  Poetry.     Demy  Svo,  \os.  6d. 

GOULD,  Rev.  S.  Baring,  M.A.— Germany,  Present  and  Past. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  Js.  6d. 

GO  WAN,  Major  Walter  E.—A.  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar, 
(16th  Edition.)  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of 
Students  of  the  Russian  Language.     Demy  Svo,  6s. 
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COWER,  Lord  Ronald.    My  Reminiscences.   Miniature  Edition, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  ior.  6d. 
Last  Days  of   Mary   Antoinette.      An   Historical    Sketch. 

Fcap.  4to. 
Notes  of   a   Tour   from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama,  1883- 
1884.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
GRAHAM,  William,  M.A.—The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  Social.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
The    Social    Problem    in    its    Economic,    Moral,    and 
Political  Aspects.     Demy  8vo. 
GREY,  Rowland.— -In  Sunny  Switzerland.     A  Tale  of  Six  Weeks. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 
Lindenblumen  and  other  Stories.     Small  crown  Svo,  5*. 
GRIFFITH,  Thomas,  A.M.— -The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life:   a 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  Svo,  \\s. 
GRIMLEY,  Rev.  H.  A7.,  M.A.—  Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on 
the    Spiritual    Body,    the  Unseen   World,    and    the 
Divine  Humanity.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
GUSTAFSON,  Alex.— The  Foundation  of  Death.     Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  ^s. 
Some  Thoughts  on   Moderation.     Reprinted  from  a  Paper 
read  at  the  Reeve  Mission  Room,  Manchester  Square,  June  8, 
1885.     Crown  Svo,  is. 
HAECKEI,  Prof.  ErnsL—The  History  of  Creation.     Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals.      2  vols.      Third  Edition.      Post 
8vo,  32J. 
The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  Svo,  32*. 
A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     Post  Svo,  Js.  6d. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.     With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Half-Crown  Series  : — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C  Ogle  [Ashford  Owen]. 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 
Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  Von 

Moltke. 
English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 
Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H. 

Baynes. 
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HARRIS,    William.— The    History  of    the  Radical   Party   in 

Parliament.     Demy  Svo,  1 5.?. 
HARROP,  Robert.— Bolingbroke.     A  Political  Study  and  Criticism. 

DemySvo,  14s. 
HART,  Rev.  J.  TV.  T.—  The  Autobiography  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

A  Character  Study.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

IIAWEIS,  Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The  Sabbath.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  *>s. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-r. 
Speech  in  Season.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 
Thoughts  for  the  Times.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 
Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.      New   Edition.     Fcap.    8vo, 
is.  6d. 

HAWKIA-S,  Edwards  Comerford. — Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel.— Works.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  Svo,  Js.  6d.  each  volume. 

Vol.    I.     Twice-told  Tales. 

II.     Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,    and   The    Snow 

Image. 

IV.  The  Wonderbook,   Tanglewood  Tales,   and  Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V.    The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 
VI.     The  Marble  Faun.     [Transformation.] 

^YtJ'  I  Our  Old  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 
v  III.  $ 

IX.    American  Note-Books. 
X.     French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 

XI.     Septimius  Felton,  The  Dolliver  Romance,  Fanshawe, 
and,  in  an  Appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.     Tales  and   Essays,  and   other    Papers,  with   a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Hawthorne. 

HEATH,  Francis  George. — Autumnal  Leaves.  Third  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Sylvan  Winter.     With  70  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo. 

HENNESSY,  Sir  John  Pope.— Ralegh  in  Ireland.  With  his  Letters 
on  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  10s.  6d. 

HENRY,  Philip.— Diaries  and  Letters  of.     Edited  by  Matthew 

Henry  Lee,  M.A.     Large  crown  Svo,  Js.  6d. 
HIDE,  Albert.— The  Age  to  Come.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
HEME,  Major  H.  IV.  L.,  R.A.—  Wagnerism  ;  A  Protest.     Crown 

SVO,  2S.  6d. 
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KAUFMANN,  Rev.  M.,  B.A.—  Socialism  :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers, 
and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  Svo,  Js.  6d. 

Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

KAY,  David,  F.R.G.S. — Education  and  Educators.  Crown  Svo, 
Js.  6d. 

KAY,  Joseph. — Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Seventh 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  $s. 
%*  Also  a  cheaper  edition,  without  the  Appendix,  but  with  a  Revise 
of  Recent  Changes  in  the  Land  Laws  of  England,  by  the  Right 
Hon.G.  Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C.,  M.P.  Cloth,  i^.  6d.  Paper 
covers,  is. 

KELKE,  W.  H.  LL.—An  Epitome  of  English  Grammar  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation 
Course  and  Similar  Examinations.     Crown  Svo. 

KEMPLS,  Thomas  a. — Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  Js.  6d.  The 
Red  Line  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  The  Cabinet 
Edition,  small  Svo,  cloth  limp,  is.  ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  is.  6d. 
The  Miniature  Edition,  red  edges,  321110,  is. 
%*     All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT,  C. — Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata;  De  Summi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  As~ 
sumptione  Epigramma.  In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.  Fcap. 
4-to,  i$s. 

KETTLE  WELL,  Rev.  ^.—Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Life.     2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  Svo, 
2,os. 
***  Also  an  Abridged  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d. 

KIDD,  Joseph,  M.D. — The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

RLXGSFORD,  Anna,  yJ/.Z>.— The  Perfect  'Way  in  Diet.  A 
Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of 
our  Race.     Second  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  is. 

KINGSLEY,  Charles,  ALA.— Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  two   Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and 

Vignettes  on  Wood.     Fifteenth  Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.    Crown 

8vo,  12s. 

%*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  one  volume.     With  Portrait.    Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.   W. 
Harrison.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

True   Words    for    Brave   Men.      A   Book   for   Soldiers'   and 
Sailors'  Libraries.     Eleventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d, 
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KNOX,  Alexander  A. — The  New  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

LANDON,  Joseph. — School  Management ",  Including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LAURIE,  S.  S.—  The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.     Crown  Svo,  *js.  6d. 

LEE,  Rev.  F.  G.,  D.C.L.— The  Other  World  ",  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  15.5-. 

Letters  from  an  Unknown  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  "  Charles 
Lowder."  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cleaver.  Fcap. 
8vo,  is. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Leward,  Frank.     Edited  by  Charles  Bamlton.    Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

LEWIS,  Edward  Dillon.— K  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

LILLIE,  Arthur,  M.R.A.S.—The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha. 
Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LLOYD,  Walter. — The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

LONSDALE,  Margaret.—  Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     With  Portrait. 

Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
LOUNSBURY,     Thomas    R—  James    Fenimore    Cooper.      With 

Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

LOWDER,  Charles.— A  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     With  Portrait.     3s.  6d. 

LUCRES,  Eva  C.  E. — Lectures  on  General  Nursing,  delivered  to 

the  Probationers  of   the  London  Hospital  Training  School  for 

Nurses.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
LYALL,   William  Roive,  D.D.—  Propaedeia  Prophetica  ;  or,   The 

Use  and  Design  of  the  Old  Testament  Examined.     New  Edition. 

With  Notices  by  George  C.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 

Canterbury.     Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
LYTTON,  Edward  Bukoer,  lord— Life,  Letters  and   Literary 

Remains.    By  his  Son,  the  Earl  of  Lytton.    With  Portraits, 

Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.     Demy  Svo.     Vols.  I.  and  II.,  32.C 

MAC  AULA  Y,  G.  C—  Francis  Beaumont  :  A  Critical  Study.  Crown 

Svo,  5*. 
MAC  CALLUM,  M.  ^.—Studies  in  Low  German  and  High 

German  Literature.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MACIIIAVELLI,  Niecolb.  —  IAiQ  and  Times.  By  Prof.  Viliari. 
Translated  by  Linda  VlLLARI.     4  vols.     Large  post  Svo,  d$s. 

c 
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NICOLS,  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.— Chapters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Pakeontology.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

NOPS,  Marianne.— Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Nuces :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.     New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  Svo,  each  is. 
***  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  $s. 

OATES,  Frank,  F.R.G.S.—WLzXa.he\e  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  'in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa. ■  Edited  by  C.  G.  Oates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

O'CONNOR,  T.  P.,  HI. P.— "The  Parnell  Movement.  With  a 
Sketch  of  Irish  Parties  from  1843.     Demy  8vo. 

OGLE,  IV.,  M.D.,  F.R.C. P.— Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

O'HAGAN,  Lord,  K. P.  —  Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses, 
Large  crown  8vo,  ?s.  6d. 

OKEN,  Lorenz,  Life  of.  By  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the 
Professor.    From  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Old  Corner  House,  The.     By  L.  H.    2  vols.     Crown  Svo. 

O'MEARA,  Kathleen.— ~FYe.de.Yic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  : 
His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.     Small 
crown  Svo,  $s. 

One  and  a  Half  in  Norway.  A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer.  By 
Either  and  Both.     Small  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

O'NELL,  the  late  Rev.  Lord.—  Sermons.     With  Memoir  and  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo. 
Essays  and  Addresses.    Crown  Svo. 

Only  Passport  to  Heaven,  The.  By  One  who  has  it.  Small 
crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

OSBORNE,  Rev.  IV.  A.— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo,  5.?. 

OTTLEY,  H.  Bicherstcth.— The  Great  Dilemma.  Christ  His  Own 
Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  ''Winchester,  Rugby, 
Westminster,  Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OWEN,  F.  JIL—  John  Keats  :  a  Study.     Crown  Svo,  6st 
Across  the  Hills.     Small  crown  Svo,  is.  6dt 
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OWEN,  Rev.  Robert,  B.D.—  Sanctorale  Catholicum  ;  or,  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy 
Svo,  iSs. 

OXENHAM,  Rev.  F.  Nutcombe.— -What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment.  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

OXONIENSIS. —  Romanism,    Protestantism,    Anglicanism. 

Being  a  Layman's  View  of  some  questions  of  the  Day.  Together 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Littledale's  "Plain  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome."     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

PALMER,  the  late  William.—  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  portrait.     Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from 
Fresco  Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Provost  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Brownlow,  M.A.     With  Coloured  Plates,  folio,  42J.,  or  with 

Plain  Plates,  folio,  25^. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  Js.  6d.  each  volume. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.     2  vols. 

Letters  and  Journals  of  Jonathan  Swift.  Selected  and 
edited,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Edition.    Edited  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Jonathan  Swift. 

With   a    Preface  and    Notes    by    Stanley    Lane- Poole   and 
Portrait. 
English  Sacred  Lyrics. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses.  Edited  by  Edmund 
Gosse. 

Selections  from  Milton's  Prose  Writings.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Myers. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne 
M.A.  '    '' 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Austin 
Dobson. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.    Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 
English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.     Edited  by  Mark  Pattisox 
With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saints- 
bury.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 
and  an  Etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  Works.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death 
Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  Gosse.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A. R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  A 
revised  Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 
Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett  and  a 
Miniature  Frontispiece. 

%*  The  above  volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 
PARSLOE,    Joseph.— Our    Railways.       Sketches,    Historical    and 
Descriptive.     With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PASCAL,  B/a/se.— The  Thoughts  of.  Translated  from  the  Text  of 
Auguste  Molinier,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Large  crown  Svo,  with 
Frontispiece,  printed  on  hand -made  paper,  parchment  antique,  or 
cloth,  12s.  ;  vellum,  15J. 

rAUL,  Alexander. — Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.    Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

PAUL,  C.  Kegan. — Biographical  Sketches.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  *js.  6d. 
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PEARSON,  Rev.  S—  Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

PESCHEL,  Dr.  Oscar.— -The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown 
8vo,  gs. 

PHIPSON,  £-The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time. 
Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.  Large 
post  8vo,  gs. 

PIDGEON,  D. — An  Engineer's  Holiday  ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  o°  to  0°.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  *]s.  6d. 

Old  World  Questions  and  New  World  Answers.  Second 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

Plain  Thoughts  for  Men.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  Forester's 
Hall,  Clerkenwell,  during  the  London  Mission,  1884.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d ;  paper  covers,  is. 

POEy  Edgar  Allan. — Works  of.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir 
by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  In  6  vols.  With  Frontispieces 
and  Vignettes.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

POPE,  J.  Buckingham.  —  Railway  Rates  and  Radical  Rule. 

Trade  Questions  as  Election  Tests.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PRICE,  Prof.  Bonamy.  —  Chapters  on  Practical  Political 
Economy.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
post  8vo,  5.r. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  (Old  Testament  Series.)  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cot* 
terill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 
1  vol.,  15X. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart, 
Rev.  J.  Urquiiart,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.  Fourth 
Edition.     2  vols.,  18s. 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With 
Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar,     Fourth  Edition.     15^. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The— continued. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition.     15J. 

Deuteronomy.     By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.     With 
Homilies  by  Rev.   C.    Clemance,   D.D.,  Rev.- J.   Orr,  B.D., 
Rev.   R.    M.   Edgar,  M.A.,   Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.      Fourth 
--edition.     15^. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  LiAs,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev. 
S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  de 
Pressense,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition.     \2s.  6d. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  T.  Morison,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,'  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     10s.  6d. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  .Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and 
Rev.  B.  Dale.     Sixth  Edition.     15s, 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  de  Pressense,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A., 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev. 
J.  Urquhart.     Fourth  Edition.     i$s. 

1  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Whitfield, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Glover.     15J. 

Ezra.  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Exell,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition.     1  vol.,  12s.  6d. 

Jeremiah.  (Vol.  I.)  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev. 
D.  Young,  B.A.     Second  Edition.     15.C 

Jeremiah  (Vol.  II.)  and  Lamentations.  By  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A., 
Rev.  S,  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.     15^. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The.     (New  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.  By  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickerstetii,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field. With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  Muir,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.  Fourth 
Edition.  2  vols.,  z\s. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A., 
Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B. A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.     Second  Edition. 

2  VOls.,  2IJ. 

I.  Corinthians.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.     With 

Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  LIPSCOMB,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. 
J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  Bremner,  B.D, 
Second  Edition.     Price  \$s. 

II.  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Preb.  E.  Huxtable.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David  Thomas, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev. 
E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
R.  Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  M. 
Edgar,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Croskerry,  D.D.     Price  2\s. 

PUNCHARD,  E.  G.,  D.D.— Christ  of  Contention.  Three  Essays. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

PUSEY,  Dr.—  Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from 
Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

RADCLLFFE,  Frank  P.  Y.—  The  New  Politicus.  Small  crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

RANKE,  Leopold  von.—  Universal  History.  The  oldest  Historical 
Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero. 
Demy  8vo,  \6s. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.     Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

RENDELL,    J.    ^/.—Concise    Handbook    of    the    Island    of 

Madeira.    With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.    Fcap. 

8vo,  is.  6d. 
REYNOLDS,   Rev.  J.    IV.—  The  Supernatural   in   Nature.     A 

Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.      Third  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.     Demy  8vo,  14-r. 
The    Mystery  of    Miracles.     Third    and    Enlarged    Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Universe ;  Our  Common  Faith.     Demy 

8vo,  14s. 
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RLBOT3  Prof.  77/.— Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  Second  Edition. 
Large  crown  8vo,  gs. 

RIMMER,  William,  M.D.— Art  Anatomy.  A  Portfolio  of  81  Plates. 
Folio,  70J.,  nett. 

ROBERTSON,  The  late  Rev.  F.  IV.,  M.A.—lAie  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 

I.  Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s.  6d.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo, 
3..  6d. 

Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.     A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.  A  New 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

An  Analysis  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."  (Dedicated 
by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.     Translated  from  the 
German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 
***  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 
can  be  had,  2s.  6d. 

ROMANES,  G.  J.  —  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.  With  a 
Posthumous  Essay  on  Instinct  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S. 
Demy  8vo,  12s. 

Rosmini's   Origin   of    Ideas.      Translated  from  the   Fifth   Italian 

Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  SulV  origine  delle  idee.     3  vols. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s.  each. 
Rosmini's  Psychology.    3  vols.    Demy  8vo.    [Vol.  I.  now  ready,  16s. 
Rosmini's  Philosophical   System.      Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of 

the    Author's    Life,  Bibliography,    Introduction,    and   Notes   by 

Thomas  Davidson.     Demy  8vo,  i6j. 

RULE,  Martin,  M.A.—The   Life   and  Times  of  St.  Anselm, 

Archbishop    of    Canterbury   and    Primate    of    the 

Britains.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  32s. 
SAMUEL,  Sydney  M.—  Jewish  Life  in   the  East.     Small  crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 
SARTORLUS,  Ernestine.— -Three  Months  in  the  Soudan.     With 

II  Full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  14*. 
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SAYCE,  Rev.  Archibald  Henry. — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Large  post  8vo,  21s. 

SCOONES,  W.  Baptiste.—Foxiv  Centuries  of  English  Letters  : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

SEE,  PROF.  GERMAIN.— Bacillary  Phthisis  of  the  Lungs. 
Translated  and  edited  for  English  Practitioners  by  William 
Henry  Weddell,  M.R.C.S.     Demy  8vo,  ioj.  6d. 

SHILLITO,  Rev.  >^.-Womanhood :  its  Duties,  Temptations, 
and  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

SIDNEY,  Algernon. — A  Review.  By  Gertrude  M.  Ireland  Black- 
burNe.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans 
Tharau,  from  the  German  "Memorials  of  Amalie  von 
Lasaulx."     Cheap  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

SKINNER,  James.— A.  Memoir.    By  the  Author  of  ' '  Charles  Lowder. " 
With   a   Preface  by  the   Rev.   Canon    Carter,   and    Portrait. 
Large  crown,  Js.  6d. 
%*  Also  a  cheap  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

SMITH,  Edward,  M.D.,  LI.B.,  F.R.S.— Tubercular  Consump- 
tion in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Specimens  of  English  Prose  Style  from  Malory  to  Ma- 
caulay.  Selected  and  Annotated,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  parchment  antique  or  cloth,  \2s.  ;  vellum,  15^. 

SPEDDING,  James. — Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.  Demy 
8vo,  \2s.  6d. 
Evenings  with  a  Reviewer ;  or,  Macaulay  and  Bacon. 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  i8j. 

STAFFER,  Paul.  —  Shakespeare  and  Classical  Antiquity: 
Greek  and  Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
Translated  by  Emily  J.  Carey.     Large  post  8vo,  lis. 

STATHAM,  F.  Reginald.— Free  Thought  and  Truth  Thought. 

A  Contribution  to  an  Existing  Argument.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
STEVENSON,  Rev.  W.  F—  Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts  : — I.  For  Public 
Worship.— II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III. 
For  Children.  Small  Edition.  Cloth  limp,  lod.  ; 
cloth  boards,  is.  Large  Type  Edition.  Cloth  limp, 
is.  2,d.  ;  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 
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STOCK,    Lady    Gertrude.—  Nature's   Nursling.     A   Romance   from 

Real  Life.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo. 
Stray  Papers  on  Education,  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.    By  B.  H. 

Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 
STREATFE1LD,  Rev.  G.  S.,M.A.— Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes. 

Large  crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
STRECKER-  WISLICEN US. —Organic  Chemistry.   Translated  and 

Edited,    with    Extensive    Additions,    by   W.    R.    Hodgkinson, 

Ph.D.,  and  A.  J.  Greenaway,  F.I.C.     Second   and   cheaper 

Edition.     Demy  8vo,  \2s.  6rf. 
Suakin,  1885  ",  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  this  year.     By  an 

Officer 'who  was  there.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 
SULLY,    James,    M.A.—  Pessimism  :    a   History    and    a   Criticism. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  14^. 
Sunshine   and   Sea.     A  Yachting  Tour  in  the  Channel  and  on  the 

Coast  of  Brittany.     With  Frontispiece  from  a  Photograph  and  24 

Illustrations  from  sketches  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo. 
SUTLIERST,  Thomas.—  Death  and  Disease  Behind  the  Counter. 

Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 
SWEDENBORG,  Eman.—Y)e  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei  ubi  Agitur 

de  Telluris  ortu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  turn  de  Pri- 

mogeniti  Seu  Adami  Nativitate  Infantia,  et  Amore. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
On  the  "Worship  and  Love  of  God.     Treating  of  the  Birth 

of  the  Earth,    Paradise,   and   the  Abode    of  Living  Creatures. 

Translated  from  the  original  Latin.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
SYME,  David.— Representative  Government  in  England.     Its 

Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
TACLTUS.—The  Agricola.     A  Translation.    Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
TA  YLOR,   Rev.  Isaac.— The  Alphabet.     An  Account  of  the  Origin 

and   Development    of    Letters.       With    numerous    Tables    and 

Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  36^. 
TAYLOR,  Jeremy.— The    Marriage  Ring.      With   Preface,  Notes, 

and  Appendices.    Edited  by  Francis  Burdett  Money  Coutts. 

Small  crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
TAYLOR,    Sedley.  —  Profit    Sharing     between     Capital    and 

Labour.     To  which  is  added  a  Memorandum  on  the  Industrial 

Partnership  at   the   Whitwood   Collieries,    by  Archibald   and 

Henry  Briggs,  with  remarks  by  Sedley  Taylor.    Crown  Svo, 

2s.  6d. 
"They  Might    Have    Been    Together    Till    the  Last."    An 

Essay  on  Marriage,  and    the  position   of  Women  in  England. 

Small  crown  Svo,  2s. 
Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence, 

Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  and  Rev.  Charles  Neil.     6  vols.     Super 

royal  Svo. 

[Vols.  I. -IV.  now  ready,  16s.  each. 
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THOM,  J.  Hamilton.— -Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  *js.  6d. 
TIPPLE,  Rev.  S.  .4.— Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.     Prayers 

and  Sermons.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
TODHUNTER,  Dr.  y.—A  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  Svo,  ys. 
TOLSTOI,  Count  Leo.     Christ's  Christianity.     Translated  from  the 

Russian.     Demy  Svo. 
TRANT,  William.—  Trade  Unions;  Their  Origin,  Objects,  and 

Efficacy.     Small  crown  Svo,  is.  61.  ;  paper  covers,  u. 
TREMENHEERE,    Hugh    Seymour,     C.B.—  A    Manual    of    the 

Principles  of  Government,  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities 

of  Ancient   and   Modern   Times.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3*.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  is. 
TUKE,  Daniel  Hack,  M.D.,  E.R.  C.P.— Chapters  in  the  History 

of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.     With  Four  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  Svo,  12s. 
TWINING,  Louisa.—  Workhouse  Visiting  and   Management 

during  Twenty-Five  Years.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s. 
TYLER,   J.—  The    Mystery   of    Being :     or,    What    Do   We 

Know  ?     Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 
UPTON,  Major  R.  D.— Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 

Large  post  Svo,  10s.  61. 
VAUGIIAN,  H.  Halford.—TX&w  Readings  and  Renderings  of 

Shakespeare's   Tragedies.     Vols.   I.  and  II.     Demy  8vo, 

12s.  6d.  each. 
VILLARI,    Professor.— Niccolo    Machiavelli    and    his    Times. 

Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post  8vo,  48*. 
VILLIERS,    The  Right  Hon.    C.  P.—  Free  Trade    Speeches    of. 

With  Political  Memoir.     Edited  by  a   Member   of  the   Cobden 

Club.     2  vols.     With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo,  25^. 
*#*  People's  Edition.     1  vol.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
VOGT,   Lieut. -Col.    Hermann.— The    Egyptian    War    of     1882. 

A  translation.     With  Map  and  Plans.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 
VOLCKXSOM,  E.   W.  v.—  Catechism  of   Elementary  Modern 

Chemistry.     Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 
VYNER,  Lady  Mary.—  Every  Day  a  Portion.     Adapted  from  the 

Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotion  of  those 

living   in   Widowhood.     Collected   and   Edited   by   Lady   Mary 

Vyner.     Square  crown  8vo,  $s. 
WALDSTEIN,   Charles,   Ph.D.— The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 

Intellect ",  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
WALLER,  Rev.  C.  B.—  The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All 

Things.     Demy  Svo,  \2s. 
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WALLER,  Rev.  C.  B.— continued. 

The  Bible  Record  of  Creation  viewed  in  its  Letter  and  Spirit. 
Two  Sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Woodford  Bridge. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

WALPOLE,  Chas.  George.— A  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain. 
With  5  Maps  and  Appendices.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WALSHE,  Walter  Hayle,  M.D.—  Dramatic  Singing  Physiolo- 
gically Estimated.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

WARD,  William  George,  Ph.D. — Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Theism.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Wilfrid  Ward, 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  2is. 

WARD,  Wilfrid.— The  Wish  to  Believe,  A  Discussion  Concern- 
ing the  Temper  of  Mind  in  which  a  reasonable  Man  should 
undertake  Religious  Inquiry.     Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

WEDDERB  URN,  Sir  David,  Bart. ,  M.  P.—  Lif  e  of.  Compiled  from  his 
Journals  and  Writings  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Percival.  With 
etched  Portrait,  and  facsimiles  of  Pencil  Sketches.    Demy  8vo,  14J. 

WEDMORE,  Frederick.— The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.     With 

Sixteen  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  js.  6d. 

"What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It.  A  Manual  of  the  Law  affecting 
the  Housing  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  Londoners,  with  special 
Reference  to  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  Issued  by  the  Sanitary 
Laws  Enforcement  Society.     Demy  8vo,  is. 

WHITE,  R.  E. — Recollections  of  Woolwich  during  the  Crimean  War 
and  Indian  Mutiny,  and  of  the  Ordnance  and  War  Departments ; 
together  with  complete  Lists  of  Past  and  Present  Officials  of  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

WHITNEY,     Prof.     William    DwigJit.  —Essentials     of    English 

Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  is.  6d. 
WHITWORTH,  George  Clifford.— An  Anglo-Indian  Dictionary  : 

a  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms  used  in  English,  and  of  such  English 

or  other  Non-Indian  Terms  as  have  obtained  special  meanings  in 

India.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 
WILLIAMS,  Rowland,  D.D. — Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 

Collects  for  Devout  Persons.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     New 

and  Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

Stray    Thoughts   from    the    Note    Books    of    the   late 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.     Edited  by  his  Widow.    Crown 
Svo,  3J-.  6d. 
WILSON,  Lieut. -Col.  C.   T.  —  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshal 
of  France,  1702-1734.     Demy  Svo,  15*. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  R.  F.~ The  Christian  Brothers.  Their  Origin  and 
Work.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Ven. 
Jean  Baptiste,  de  la  Salle.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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WOLTMANN,  Dr.  Alfred,  and  WOERMANN,  Dr.  Karl—  History 
of  Painting.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Painting 
in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Medium  8vo,  28^.,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  leaves,f30j.    Vol.  II.  The  Painting  of  the  Renascence. 

WREN,  Sir  Christopher.— ?lv$  Family  and  His  Times.  With 
Original  Letters,  and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  un- 
published.    By  Lucy  Phillimore.     Demy  Svo,  \os.  6d. 

YOUMANS,  Eliza  A.—  First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to 
Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.  With  300 
Engravings.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

YOUMANS,  Edward  L.,  M.D.—K  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on 
the  Basis  of  the  New  System.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCIENTIFIC    SERIES. 

I.  Forms    of    Water :     a  Familiar    Exposition   of   the    Origin    and 

Phenomena  of  Glaciers.     By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With 
25  Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

II.  Physics  and   Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  the 

Principles  of  "  Natural  Selection  "  and  "  Inheritance  "  to  Political 
Society.    By  Walter  Bagehot.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  4s. 

III.  Foods.     By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of  their  Relation.     By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D.    With  Four  Illustrations.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown 
Svo,  4s. 

V.  The    Study    of    Sociology.      By   Herbert    Spencer.      Eleventh 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5-r. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy.     By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With  14  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown 
Svo,  $s. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion  ;  or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying.     By 

J.    B.    Pettigrew,   M.D.,    F.R.S.,   etc.     With  130  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental   Disease.     By  Henry  Maudsley, 

M.D.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

IX.  The   New  Chemistry.     By  Professor  J.   P.  Cooke.    With  31 

Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.     Crown 
Svo,  5-r. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.    By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos.    Sixth  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  $s. 
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XI    Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Loco- 
*     '  motion.     By    Professor  E.    J.    Marey.     With    117    Illustrations. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 
XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism.     By  Professor 

Oscar  Schmidt.     With  26  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  $s. 
XIII    The  History  of    the  Conflict  between   Religion  and 

Science.     By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Nineteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XIV.  Fungi  :   their  Nature,  Influences,  Uses,  etc.     By  M.  C.  Cooke, 

M.D.,  LL.D.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light  and  Photography.    By 

Dr.    Hermann  Vogel.     Translation  thoroughly  Revised.      With 
100  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-f. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language.     By  Professor  William 

Dwight  Whitney.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

XVII  Money    and    the    Mechanism    of    Exchange.     By  W. 

Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5*. 

XVIII  The  Nature  of  Light.  With  a  General  Account  of  Physical 
Optics.  By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  18S  Illustrations  and  a 
Table  of  Spectra  in  Chromo-lithography.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  5s. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Messmates.     By  P.  J.  Van  Beneden. 

With  83  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5-r. 

XX.  Fermentation.      By  Professor  Schutzenberger.      With  28   Illus- 

trations.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.     By  Professor  Bernstein.     With 

91  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Music.    By  Pro- 

fessor   Pietro   Blaserna.      With   numerous   Illustrations.      Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.  With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of  Spectra,  and 
numerous  engravings  on  Wood.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  6d. 

XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine.    By 

Professor  R.  H.  Thurston.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.     By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.     Fifth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.    By  Professor  A.  de  Quatrefages.    Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 
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XXVII.  Modern  Chromatics.  With  Applications  to  Art  and  In- 
dustry. By  Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  original  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-s-. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition- 
Crown  8vo,  5-y. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  5-5-. 

XXX.  The   Atomic   Theory.     By   Prof.    Wurtz.     Translated  by  G. 

Cleminshaw,  F.C.S.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of  Existence  as  they  affect 
Animal  Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps  and  106 
Woodcuts.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXXII.  General  Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Prof. 
J.  Rosenthal.  Third  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
5*. 

XXXIII.  Sight  :  an  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Monocular  and 
Binocular  Vision.  By  Joseph  le  Conte,  LL.D.  Second  Edition. 
With  132  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological  Study.  By  James  Sully.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-f. 

XXXV.  Volcanoes  :  what  they  are  and  what  they  teach. 
By  Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With  92  Illustrations  on 
Wood.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXXVI.  Suicide  :  an  Essay  on  Comparative  Moral  Statistics.  By  Prof. 
H.  Morselli.    Second  Edition.     With  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

XXXVII.  The  Brain  and  its  Functions.  By  J.  Luys.  With 
Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXXVIII.  Myth  and  Science  :  an  Essay.  By  Tito  Vignoli.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young.  With  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record  of  Observations  on  the 
Habits  of  the  Social  Hymenoptera.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P.  With  5  Chromo-lithographic  Illustrations.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XLI.  Animal  Intelligence.  By  G.  J.  Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XLII.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modern  Physics.  By 
J.  B.  Stallo.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5.?. 
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XLIII.  Diseases  of  the  Memory  ;  An  Essay  in  the  Positive  Psycho- 
logy.    By  Prof.  Th.  Ribot.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XLIV.  Man  before  Metals.  By  N.  Joly,  with  14S  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XLV.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5.5- . 

XLYL  Elementary  Meteorology.  By  Robert  H.  Scott.  Third 
Edition.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  gj. 

XLVII.  The  Organs  of  Speech  and  their  Application  in  the 
Formation  of  Articulate  Sounds.  By  Georg  Hermann 
Von  Meyer.     With  47  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  $& 

XLVIII.  Fallacies.  A  View  of  Logic  from  the  Practical  Side.  By 
Alfred  Sidgwick.     Crown  8vo,  5.5-. 

XLIX.  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants.  By  Alphonse  de  Candolle. 
Crown  8vo,  5^. 

L.  Jelly-Fish,  Star- Fish,  and  Sea-Urchins.  Being  a  Research 
on  Primitive  Nervous  Systems.  By  G.  J.  Romanes.  With 
Illustrations.     Q-own  8vo,  $s. 

LI.  The  Common  Sense  of  the  Exact  Sciences.  By  the  late 
William  Kingdon  Clifford.  Second  Edition.  With  100  Figures. 
Crown  8vo,  5.?. 

LII.  Physical  Expression  :  Its  Modes  and  Principles.  By 
Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

LIII.  Anthropoid  Apes.  By  Robert  Hartmann.  With  63  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  $s. 

LIV.  The  Mammalia  in  their  Relation  to  Primeval  Times. 
By  Oscar  Schmidt.     With  51  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 


MILITARY   WORKS. 

BARRINGTON,  Capt.  J.  T—  England  on  the  Defensive  ;  or,  the 

Problem  of  Invasion   Critically   Examined.     Large   crown  Svo, 
with  Map,  Js.  6d. 

BRACKENBURY,  Co/.  C.  B.,  R.A.  —  Military  Handbooks  for 
Regimental  Officers. 

I.  Military  Sketching  and  Reconnaissance.  By  Col. 
F.  J.  Hutchison  and  Major  PL  G.  MacGregor.  Fourth 
Edition.     With  15  Plates.     Small  crown  Svo,  4s. 

II.  The  Elements  of  Modern  Tactics  Practically 
applied  to  English  Formations.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson  Shaw.  Fifth  Edition.  With  25  Plates  and 
Maps.     Small  crown  Svo,  9.?. 
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Military  Handbooks — continued. 

III.  Field  Artillery.     Its  Equipment,   Organization  and  Tactics. 

By  Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.     With  12  Plates.     Second 
Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  6s. 

IV.  The    Elements   of    Military   Administration.      First 

Part  :    Permanent    System    of   Administration.       By  Major 
J.  W.   Buxton.     Small  crown  Svo.     Js.  61. 

V.  Military   Law  :    Its    Procedure   and    Practice.       By   Major 

Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.     Second  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo, 
4J.  6d. 

VI.  Cavalry  in  Modern  War.     By  Col.  F.  Chenevix  Trench. 

Small  crown  Svo,  6s. 

VII.  Field  Works.     Their  Technical  Construction  and  Tactical 

Application.     By  the  Editor,  Col.  C.  B.  Brackenbury,  R.A. 
Small  crown  8vo. 

BROOKE,  Major,  C.  K.—A  System  of  Field  Training.  Small 
crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs. 

CLERY,  C,  Lieut.-Col— Minor  Tactics.  With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Seventh  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  ox 

COLVILE,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  ^.—Military  Tribunals.     Sewed,  2s.  6d. 
CRAUFURD,  Capt.  II.  J.—  Suggestions  for  the  Military  Train- 
ing of  a  Company  of  Infantry.     Crown  8vo,  i*.  6d. 

HAMILTON,  Capt.  Ian,  A.D.C.—The  Fighting  of  the  Future,    is. 

HARRISON,  Col.  R.—  The  Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  throughout. 
Oblong  321110,  red  basil,  with  pencil,  $s.  6a7. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organisation,  etc.  By  a  Cavalry 
Officer.     With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

PARR,    Capt.    H.    Hallam,    C.M.G.— The    Dress,    Horses,    and 

Equipment  of   Infantry  and  Staff    Officers.     Crown 

Svo,  is. 
SCHAW,  Col.  H.—The  Defence  and  Attack  of  Positions  and 

Localities.      Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.      Crown 

Svo,  3-y.  6d. 

WILKINSON,  II.  Spenser,  Capt.  20th  Lancashire  R.  V.  —  Citizen 
Soldiers.  Essays  towards  the  Improvement  of  the  Volunteer 
Force.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  61. 


POETRY. 

ADAM  OF  ST.  VICTOR.— The  Liturgical  Poetry  of  Adam  of 
St.  Victor.  From  the  text  of  Gautier.  With  Translations  into 
English  in  the  Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  Digby  S.  WRANGHAM,  M.A.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  printed 
on  hand-made  paper,  boards,  21s. 
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AUCHMUTY,A.  C—  Poems  of  English  Heroism  :  FromBrunan- 
burh  to  Lucknow  ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert.  Small  crown  8vo, 
is.  6d. 

BARING,  T.  C,  M.R.—The  Scheme  of  Epicurus.  A  Render- 
ing into  English  Verse  of  the  Unfinished  Poem  of  Lucretius, 
entitled  "  De  Rerum  Natura."     Fcap.  4to,  Js. 

BARNES,  IVilliam.—Voems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect.  New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol.  Crown  8vo, 
8s.  6d. 

BAYNES,  Rev.  Canon  H.  R.—  Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  bd. 

BENDALL,  Gerard. — Musa  Silvestris.     161110,  is.  6d. 

BEFINGTON,  L.  S.— Key  Notes.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

BILLSON,  C.  J.— The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

BLUNT,  Wilfrid  Scazuen.—  The  Wind  and  the  Whirlwind, 
Demy  8vo,  is.  6d. 

The  Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  Fourth  Edition,  181110. 
Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  $s. 

BOWEN,  H.  C,  M.A.— Simple  English  Poems.  English  Literature 
for  Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts  L,  II.,  and  III.,  6d. 
each,  and  Part  IV.,  is.     Complete,  3s. 

BRYANT,  IV.  C— Poems.  Cheap  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

CAILLARD,  Emma  Marie.—  Charlotte  Corday,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Calderon's  Dramas:  the  Wonder- Working  Magician  —  Life  is  a 
Dream — the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Translated  by  Denis 
Florence  MacCarthy.     Post  8vo,  icy. 

Camoens  Lusiads.  —  Portuguese  Text,  with  Translation  by  J.  J. 
Aubertin.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  12s. 

CAMPBELL,  Lewis.— Sophocles.  The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse. 
Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

CERVANTES.— Journey  to  Parnassus.  Spanish  Text,  with  Trans- 
lation into  English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
James  Y.  Gibson.     Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Numantia:  a  Tragedy.  Translated  from  the  Spanish,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  Y.  Gibson.  Crown  8vc-, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  5^. 

Chronicles  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A  Poem  in  12  Cantos, 
By  M.  D.  C.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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CLARKE,  Mary  Cowden.  —Honey  from  the  Weed.  Verses. 
Crown  Svo,  ,s. 

COXIIEAD,    Ethel— Birds   and    Babies.     Imp.  i6mo.     With  33 

Illustrations.     Gilt,  is.  6d. 

DENNIS,  J.—  English  Sonnets.  Collected  and  Arranged  by.  Small 
crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

DE  VERE,  Aubrey.—  Poetical  Works. 

I.  The  Search  after  Proserpine,  etc.     6s. 
II.  The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,  etc.     6s. 
III.  Alexander  the  Great,  etc.     bs. 

The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave,  and  other  Legends  of  Ireland's 
Heroic  Age.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints.     Small  crown  Svo,  6s. 

DILLON,  Arthur.— -River  Songs  and  other  Poems.  With  13 
autotype  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery  May.  Leap.  410, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  \os.  6d. 

DOB  ELL,  Mrs.   Horace—  Ethelstone,   Eveline,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
DOBSON,   Austin.— Old   World    Idylls   and   other   Verses.      Fifth 

Edition.      iSmo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre.     Elzevir  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
DO  MET,  Alfred.—  Ranolf  and  Amohia.     A  Dream  of  Two  Lives. 

New  Edition,  Revised.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  lis. 
Dorothy  :    a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac  Verse.     With   Preface.     Demy 

Svo,  Ss- 
DOIVDEN,  Edward,   LL.D.  — Shakspere's  Sonnets.     With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     Large  post  Svo,  ys.  6d. 
DUTT,  Torn.— A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields.    New  Edition. 

Demy  8vo,  ioj-.  6d. 
Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Hindustan.     With  an 

Introductory   Memoir   by   Edmund   Gosse.       Second   Edition, 

iSmo.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  5^. 
EDWARDS,  Miss  Bet  ham.—  Poems.     Small  crown  Svo,  y.  6d. 
EGAN,  Maurice  Francis.— Songs   and   Sonnets  ;    and   Carmina, 

by  Conde  Benoist  Pallen.     Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
ELDRYTH,  Maud.— Margaret,  and  other  roems.     Small  crown  Svo, 

y.  6d. 
All  Soul's  Eve,   "No    God," and   other    Poems.     Fcap.    8vo, 

3..  6d. 
ELLIOTT,  Ebeuezer,  The  Com  Law  Rhymer.—- Poems.     Edited  by  his 

son,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua.     2  vols. 

Crown  Svo,  iSj-. 
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Knglish   Verse.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and   R.   H.   Stoddard, 
5  vols.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5*.  each. 
I.  Chaucer  to  Burns. 
II.  Translations. 

III.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

IV.  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Characters. 
V.  Ballads  and  Romances. 

ENIS. — Gathered  Leaves.     Small  crown  Svo,  2>s-  6d. 

EVANS,  Anne. — Poems  and  Music.  With  Memorial  Preface  by 
Ann  Thackeray  Ritchie.     Large  crown  8vo,  js. 

FERGUSON,  Tom.— Ballads  and  Dreams.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 
FORSTER,  the  late  William.—  Midas.     Crown  Svo,  5& 
GOODCH1LD,  John  A.—  Somnia  Medici.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^ 
GOSSE,  Edmund  W.—  New  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  Js.  6d. 

Firdausi  in  Exile,  and  other  Poems.     Elzevir  8vo,  gilt  top,  6jv 
GRINDROD,    Charles.     Plays   from    English   History.      Crown 
Svo,  "js.  6d. 
The  Stranger's  Story,  and  his  Poem,  The  Lament  of  Love  :  An 
Episode  of  the  Malvern  Hills.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GURNEY,  Rev.  Alfred.— The  Vision  of  the  Eucharist,  and  other 
Poems.     Crown  Svo,  5-f. 
A  Christmas  Faggot.      Small  crown  8vo,  5$. 

HENRY,  Daniel,  Jitnr.—  Under  a  Fool's  Cap.  Songs.  Crown  8vor 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  $s. 

HEYWOOD,    J.    C.— Herodias,   a  Dramatic    Poem.       New   Edition, 
Revised.      Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 
Antonius.     A  Dramatic  Poem.     New  Edition,  Revised.     Small 
crown  8vo. 

HICKEY,   E.    H. — A    Sculptor,    and    other    Toems.       Small    crown 

8vo,  5j-. 
HOATEYWOOD,  Patty.— -Poems.     Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  Lord 

Wolseley,  G.C.B.,  etc.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  bd. 

JENKINS,  Rez\  Canon.— Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con- 
spirator: an  Historical  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Small  crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

JOIEVSON,  Ernie  S.  IF.—  Ilaria,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

KEATS,  John.— Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Arnold.  Large 
crown  8vo,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Portrait 
in  eau-forte.     Parchment  or  cloth,  \2s.  ;  vellum,  15& 

KENNEDY,  Captain  A.  W.  M.  Clark.—  Robert  the  Bruce.  A 
Poem  :  Historical  and  Romantic.  With  Three  Illustrations  by 
James  Faed,  Tun.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment, 
bevelled  boards,  crown  Svo,  io.r.  6d. 
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KING,  Mrs.  Hamilton.— -The  Disciples.     Seventh  Edition,  with  Por- 
trait and  Notes.     Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 
A  Book  of  Dreams.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

KNOX,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  0.  N—  Four  Pictures  from  a  Life,  and 
other  Poems.     Small  crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

LANG,  ^.-XXXII  Ballades  in  Blue  China.     Elzevir  Svo,  5*. 
Rhymes  a  la  Mode.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  A.  Abbey.    i8mo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  $s. 

LA1VS0N,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  >//a-.-Hyrani  Usitati  Latine 
Redditi  :  with  other  Verses.     Small  8vo,  parchment,  Jr. 

Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.  Translated  by  Eustace  K.  Corbett. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Life  Thoughts.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Living  English  Poets  MDCCCLXXXII.  With  Frontispiece  by 
Walter  Crane.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo.  Printed  on 
hand-made  paper.     Parchment  or  cloth,  lis.  ;  vellum,  \$s. 

LOCKER,    /^.—London  Lyrics.      Tenth   Edition.       With  Portrait, 

i8mo.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  $s. 
Love   in  Idleness.     A  Volume  of  Poems.     With  an  Etching  by  W.  B. 

Scott.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 
LUMSDEN,    Lieut.-Col.    H    IV.— Beowulf  :    an  Old    English  Poem. 

Translated  into  Modern  Rhymes.     Second  and  Revised  Edition. 

Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 
MACGREGOR,  Duncan— Clouds  and  Sunlight.     Poems.     Small 

crown  Svo,  $s. 
MAGNUSSON,  Eirikr,  M.A.,  and  PALMER,  E.  H,  J/.^.-Johan 

Ludvig  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls,  and  Epi- 
grams.    Fcap.  Svo,  $s. 
MCNAUGHTON,  J.  H—  Onnalinda.     A  Romance.     Small   crown 

Svo,  p.  6d. 
MEREDITH,    Owen  [The  Earl  of  Lytton\—  Lucile.      New   Edition. 

With  32   Illustrations.     161110,  3s.  6d.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

4r.  6d. 
MORRIS,  Lewis.— Poetical  Works  of.     New  and  Cheaper  Editions, 

with  Portrait.     Complete  in  3  vols.,  Js.  each. 
Vol   I.  contains  "Songs  of  Two  Worlds."    Eleventh  Edition. 
Vol.  II.  contains  "  The  Epic  of  Hades."     Nineteenth  Edition.     _ 
Vol.  III.  contains  "  Gwen  "  and  "The  Ode  of  Life."    Sixth  Edition. 
The  Epic  of  Hades.     With  16  Autotype  Illustrations,  after  the 

Drawings  of  the  late  George  R.  Chapman.     4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 

leaves,  21s. 
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MORRIS,  Levis— continued. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.     Presentation  Edition.     4to,  cloth  extra 
gilt  leaves,  los.  6d. 

Songs  Unsung.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Lewis  Morris  Birthday  Book.  Edited  by  S.  S  Cope- 
man,  with  Frontispiece  after  a  Design  by  the  late  George  R. 
Chapman.  321110,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  ij.  6a. 
MORSIIEAD,  E.  D.  ,4. -The  House  of  Atreus.  BeW  the 
Agamemnon,  Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  ^Eschylus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

The  Suppliant  Maidens  of  ^schylus.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

XOEL,   TheHon.Roden.-K  Little  Child's   Monument.     Third 
Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^  6d. 

The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Poems.     New  Edition.     Small  crown 
ovo,  6s. 

OBBARD,  Constance  Mary.—  Burley  Bells.     Small  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

V  HAG  AN,  >/,;;      The  Song  of  Roland.     Translated  into  English 
V  erse.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5*. 

EFEIFFER  Emily- The  Rhyme  of  the  Lady  of  the  Rock, 
and  How  it  Grew.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo 
2s.  6d. 

Gerard's   Monument,    and    other    Poems.       Second    Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Under  the   Aspens;    Lyrical  and    Dramatic.      With   Portrait 
Crown  Svo,  6j-. 

EI  ATT,  J.  J.  -Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Crown 
bvo,  $s. 

EYA'E,  Evelyn.— The  Poet  in  May.     Small  crown  Svo. 

RAFFALOVICH,  Mark  AndrS.-Q^vW  and  Lionel,  and  other 
1  oems.  A  volume  of  Sentimental  Studies.  Small  crown  Svo 
3-f.  6d.  ' 

Rare  Poems  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.     Edited  W    T 
Linton.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

RHOADES ,  5W-The  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.     Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 

Poems.     Small  crown  8vo,  4*.  6d. 

ROBIXSON,  AMaryF.-K  Handful  of  Honeysuckle.     Fcap 
Svo,  3^-.  6d.  l 

TheCrowned  Hippolytus.     Translated  from  Euripides.    With 
JSew  Poems.     Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 
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Romance  of  Dennell,  The.     A  Poem  in  Five  Cantos.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth. 
ROUS,  Lieut.-CoL— Conradin.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

SCHILLER,  Eriedric/t.—~W allenstein.  A  Drama.  Done  in  English 
Verse,  by  J.  A.  W.  Hunter,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German  Text,  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page  by  Leedham  White.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SCOTT,  E.J.  Z.— The  Eclogues  of  Virgil.— Translated  into  English 
Verse.     Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SCOTT,  George  F.  ^.—Theodora  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

SELKIRK,  J.  B.—Voems.     Crown  Svo,  p.  6d. 

SHARE,   William.—  Euphrenia :    or,  The  Test  of  Love.      A  Poem. 

Crown  Svo,  5^. 
SHERBROOKE,    Viscount.— "Poems   of   a    Life.      Second   Edition. 

Small  crown  8vo,  is.  61. 
SKINNER,  H.  J.—  The  Lily  of  the  Lyn,  and  other  Poems.     Small 

crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
SMITH,  J.  W.  Gilbart.— -The  Loves  of  Vandyck.    A  Tale  of  Genoa. 

Small  crown  8vo,  2S.  6d. 
The  Log  o'  the  "Norseman."    Small  crown  Svo,  5s. 
Songs  of  Coming  Day.     Small  crown  Svo,  $s.  6d. 
Sophocles  ",   The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse.     Translated  by  Lewis 

Campbell.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

SPICER,  Henry. — Haska  ".  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts  (as  represented 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  March  loth,  1877).  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Uriel  Acosta,  in  Three  Acts.     From  the  German  of  Gatzkow. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
SYMONDS,   John  Addington.—  Vagabunduli    Libellus.       Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

Tares.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Translated  by  Sir  John  Kingston 
James,  Bart.  Two  Volumes.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
parchment,  bevelled  boards.     Large  crown  8vo,  21s. 

TAYLOR,    Sir  .#".— Works.      Complete   in    Five    Volumes.      Crown 
8vo,  30J. 
Philip  Van  Artevelde.     Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
The  Virgin  Widow,  etc.     Fcap.  Svo,  3J.  6d. 
The  Statesman.     Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
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TAYLOR,  Augustus.— Poems.     Fcap.  8vo,  Ss- 

TAYLOR,   Margaret  Scott.—"  Boys   Together,"   and   other   Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THORNTON,  L.  M.—  The  Son  of  Shelomith.     Small  crown  8vo, 
3*.  6d. 

TODHUNTER,  Dr.  J.—  Laurella,  and   other    Poems.     Crown   Svo, 
6s.  6d. 

Forest  Songs.     Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi  :  a  Drama.     3s.  &d. 

Alcestis  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  5^. 

TYLER,  M.   C.—  Anne  Boleyn.     A  Tragedy  in   Six  Acts.      Small 
crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

TYNAN,  Katherine. — Louise    de   la    Valliere,  and   other   Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  bd. 

JVA  TTS,  Alaric  Alfred  and  Anna  Mary  Howitt.—  Aurora.     A  Medley 
of  Verse.     Fcap.  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  5.5-. 

WEBSTER,  Augusta.— In- a  Day  :  a  Drama.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Disguises  :  a  Drama.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 
"Wet  Days.     By  a  Farmer.     Small  crown  Svo,  6.?. 

WOOD,  Rev.  F.  ZZ— Echoes    of    the    Night,    and   other   Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Wordsworth  Birthday  Book,   The.      Edited  by  Adelaide  and 
Violet  Wordsworth.    321110,  limp  cloth,  is.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  2s. 

YOUNGMAN,    Thomas  George.— Foems.     Small  crown  Svo,  £s. 

YOUNGS,  Ella  Sharpe. — Paphus,  and  other  Poems.    Small  crown  Svo, 
y.  6d. 

A  Heart's  Life,  Sarpedon,  and  other  Poems.       Small   crown 
Svo,  3 j.  6d. 


WORKS    OF    FICTION    IN    ONE    VOLUME. 

BANKS,  Mrs.  G.  Z.— God's  Providence  House.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

HUNTER,  Hay.— The  Crime  of  Christmas  Day.  A  Tale  of  the 
Latin  Quarter.  By  the  Author  of  "My  Ducats  and  my 
Daughter."     is. 

HUNTER,  Hay,  and  WHYTE,  Walter.— My  Ducats  and  My 
Daughter.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

INGELOW,  yean.— OTr  the  Skelligs  :  a  Novel.  With  Frontispiece. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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KIELLAND,  Alexander  L.—G arman  and  Worse.  A  Norwegian 
Novel.  Authorized  Translation,  by  W.  W.  Kettlewell.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

MACDONALD,  G.— Donal  Grant.  A  Novel.  Second  Edition. 
With  Fronti.->piece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Castle  Warlock.     A  Novel.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Malcolm.     With    Portrait    of    the   Author    engraved    on    Steel. 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6^. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.     Sixth   Edition.     With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.     Fourth  Edition.     With  Frontis 
piece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

J/ALET,  Lucas. — Colonel  Enderby's  Wife.  A  Novel.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PALGRAVE,  IV.  Giffoni.— Hermann  Agha ;  an  Eastern  Narrative. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SUA  W,  Flora  L.—  Castle  Blair  ;  a  Story  of  Youthful  Days.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3-y.  6d. 

STRETTOJV,  Hesba.— Through  a  Needle's  Eye  ',  a  Story.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

TAYLOR,  Col.  Meadozvs,  C.S.L,  M.R.I.A.—Seeta.;  a  Novel.  With 
Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore  War.    With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Ralph  Darnell.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A   Noble  Queen.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6^. 

The   Confessions   of   a  Thug.      With   Frontispiece.      Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

Tara  ;  a  Mahratta  Tale.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for 
Young  People.  By  the  Editor  of  "Men  who  have  Risen."  With 
4  Illustrations  by  C.  Doyle.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

COXHEAD,  Ethel.— Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  33 
Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  bd. 
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DAVIES,  G.  Christopher. — Rambles  and  Adventures  of  our 
School  Field  Club.  With  4  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

EDMONDS,  Herbert.— W 'ell  Spent  Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modern  Bio- 
graphies.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

EVANS,  Mark.— -The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Theology  for  Children.  With  4 
Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  W.—  The  Gatskill  Fairies.  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  Fredericks.     5*. 

MAC  HENNA,  S.  J.—  Plucky  Fellows.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With 
6  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

REANEY,  Mrs.  G.  S.—  'Waking  and  Working  ;  or,  From  Girlhood 
to  Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Blessing  and   Blessed :    a    Sketch  of   Girl    Life.      New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.     A  Story  for  Girls.     Dedicated  to 
their  Mothers.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

English  Girls  :   Their  Place  and  Power.     With  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Just   Anyone,   and   other  Stories.      Three  Illustrations.     Royal 
i6mo,  is.  6d. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  is.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  is.  6d. 

STOCKTON,  Frank  R.—A  Jolly  Fellowship.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  $s. 

STORE,  Francis,  and  TURNER,  Hawes.— Canterbury  Chimes; 
or,  Chaucer  Tales  re-told  to  Children.  With  6  Illustrations  from 
the  Ellesmere  Manuscript.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

STRETTON,  Hesba.—T>a.vid  Lloyd's  Last  Will.  With  4  Illustra- 
tions.    New  Edition.     Royal  i6mo,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for  Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  3 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

WHITAKER,  Florence.— Christy's  Inheritance.  A  London  Story. 
Illustrated.     Royal  i6mo,  is.  6d. 
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